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BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘* For sweetest things turn sourest in their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. ’*’ 


THE day had been a raw and misty March 
day; the cold of melting snow in the air, 
and low gray clouds holding promise of 
more. Now a thick fog was settling down, 
wet and cold and clinging, seeming to creep 
in by unknown ways and chill to the bone. 
Geike pulled up his coat collar and trotted 
on ; a mighty and elephant-like trot that, 
with great sense and sound of execution, 
yet took him but slowly over the half mile 
between him and the station. Over the 
level country he saw the train creeping, 
the headlight magnified by the fog, seem- 
ing to illuminate great spaces as it came. 

Sylvia sitting in her place, wishing they 
might move faster, felt strangely troubled 
and nervous, and would have turned to see 
if any possible cause was near had not a 
certain feeling of shame deterred her. 

‘*T have worked too hard this afternoon,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘and am over-tired, but I 
wish I were at home.”’ 

On the opposite side but only two or 
three seats behind sat Clarkson Van Dusen. 
For years Sylvia had avoided him, a faint 
sickening shudder always creeping over 
her when she by chance encountered him 
or even heard his name, and always if pos- 
sible avoiding meeting his eyes. Of late 
they had met oftener, and she had schooled 
herself to a partial indifference, remember- 
ing that such meeting was inevitable and 
therefore to be submitted to quietly, but 
never able to repress this strong inward 
shudder. 

To the village eye young Van Dusen was 
a fine fellow. Talland broad-shouldered like 
his grandfather, his coarse, cruel mouth 
concealed by a heavy moustache, and his 
equally coarse cheeks by profuse side- 
whiskers, he had an air of dash very attrac- 
tive to the feminine element native to 
Domingo. His small eyes could brighten 
and his tall figure bend toward the girl he 
temporarily decided to honor with a grace 
hardly to be expected from his antecedents. 

He had gone through college very lite- 
rally, having been twice expelled for dis- 
graceful conduct. A short season at reading 
law followed, in the hope that choosing this 
profession might insure success asa future 
village politician, but the patience neces- 
sary to make him even a fifth-rate lawyer 
failed. 

A position in a bank was then obtained, 
but some irregularities hastily covered up 
by his father forfeited that, and he now held 
nominally the place of clerk and book- 
keeper for the tol!-gate store, though own- 
ing a fast horse and having numerous 
friends about a race-course a few miles 
distant, his duties did not weigh upon him, 
and he seemed to live principally, ‘‘on the 
road.”’ 

Sylvia had lately attracted his attention. 
For years after the boat scene he had been 
equally anxious with herself to shun any 
meeting, but as he had one day, within a 
month or so, come out from town, he had 
looked at her for a moment as a stranger, 
and suddenly recognized the rare beauty 
and delicacy of the child he had hated and 
tormented. A curious mixture of old dis- 
like and new fascination was upon him, 
and unconsciously to Sylvia he had lately 
lain in wait for her, and determined if pos- 
sible to speak himself and make her speak. 
At times he resented the influence and felt 
a stirring of the old antagonism or fury at 
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the apparent unconsciousness with which 
she passed him by. 

Then reflecting that a pretty girl was a 
pretty girl, and that Sylvia, however she 
might seem, must at heart be accessible to 
some of the means he had proved with 
other girls, determined to bide his time. 

An invulnerable self-satisfaction, a con- 
sciousness that money was at his back, and 
the ability to do as he would did carry a 
certain power, gross in its nature, but 
likely to weigh in his chances of success 
in life, and sufficient discretion had grown 
up from defeat in various undertakings to 
make him cover up his worst excesses 
and even to look for- 
ward to settling down 
into a quiet and well- 
conducted citizen. 
In the meantime a 
pleasurable — excite- 
ment resulted from 
this following and 
overshadowing of Syl- 
via, and he sat now 
looking at the deli- 
eate outline of her 
cheek and chin and 
wondering if to-night 
was not as good as 
any for his break in 
the silence of years. 

The train stopped. 
Sylvia supposed her- 
self the only passen- 
ger, Clarkson having 
got out hastily at the 
other end, and as 
some one gave her a 
hand in descending 
she took it, supposing 
it to be Jed, who had 
lately been made sta- 
tion-master. In the 
thick fog and dark- 
ness, only the faint- 
est light coming from 
the smoky lamp in 
the station, she did 
not for a moment 
recognize her assist- 
ant. 

““Come, Sylvia,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it’s a good 
while since we spoke, 
but we won’t bear 
malice any longer. 
Ain’t you a mind to 
be friends ?”’ 

Sylvia uttered a 
faint cry as she heard 
the voice, then hur- 
ried down the narrow 
path to the house. 
Clarkson kept close 
by her. 

**See here, Sylvia,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I’ve always 
been sorry you was scared so bad. You 
know I didn’t mean to really hurt you. 
Ain’t you willing to forget it? Come, 
now, speak to a fellow. You’re an awful 
pretty girl. I'd like to be friends with 
you.” 

Sylvia hastened on, still silent, but trem- 
bling from head to foot with curious ter- 
ror—part memory, part instinctive an- 
tipathy. Emboldened by her silence, which 
he construed as not unfavorable, Clarkson 
drew nearer. 

‘“*That’s a good girl,’’ he said. 
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“Come, 


Sylvia, we’ll kiss and be friends. I’m a 
better fellow than you think.”’ 
One hand was on her shoulder. Sylvia 


grew sick and faint with terror at her own 
weakness, and fear lest he should be nearer 
before strength would come for escape. 
She cried out involuntarily, a sharp, hurt 
ery. Geike only a few rods distant heard 
it and started into a run. Something was 
wrong with the child. 

Clarkson still believed it the ordinary 
resistance of such girls as he had known 
and suddenly bent nearer. His heavy arm 
was around her waist, his hot, tobacco- 
scented breath on her cheek. Now Sylvia 
screamed aloud, and with the scream the 
spell was broken. She flew from the hor- 
rible touch of her enemy and straight into 
the arms of Geike, who, as he saw her fol- 
lower, put her away and dashed upon him 
like an avalanche. 

‘Again!’ he shouted. ‘ Did I not once 
say I would break the bones of your body 
if I so found you near her? Zehn tausend 
teufels, but I will do it now !” 


“*Yes,’’ Clarkson said with sullen fury. 
“*T’ll keep away, but I'll be even with you 
yet.”’ Thenas Geike made another clutch 
suddenly threw him off, and ran swiftly 
from the spot. 

Sylvia had gone on as fast as terror would 
let her, and called for the Professor and 
Elias to hurry or Geike would be killed, 
and by the time the latter had lighted his 
lantern the former was back from Bar- 
telo’s and rushing over the path to the fray, 
the key to which he had gained from Syl- 
via’s sobbing words. Geike met him, pant- 
ing but triumphant, secured his cane by the 
help of the lantern, and returned rubbing 
his hands over his victory. 

** Soon I shall exterminate that vermin,”’ 
he said, as he entered the supper-room. 
‘*Have no fear, my flower. He will never 
dare come nigh thee again. Mein Gott! 
It was deelicious that twist I gave him last. 
I was born for war. Why am not [ a con- 





THE FIGHT IN THE FOG. 


Utterly taken by surprise Van Dusen for 
a moment submitted mechanically to the 
rain of blows from the heavy cane ; then, 
as of old, uttering a howl of rage and pain 
seized the uplifted arm and tossed the cane 
over a fence. At once Geike fell upon him, 
literally tumbling him to the ground, and 
twisting his cravat till sounds of imminent 
choking brought him to his senses, and he 
relaxed his hold. Clarkson lay there power- 
less to get up, and Geike still holding him 
shouted : 

‘*Now if I let you go do you say you will 
never more come near her? You word is 
nothing, but I have means to punish you. 


7? 


Will you say it ? 


queror? Truly I am, and victory is sweet. 
Now the reward of the conqueror—my 
supper. I am one emptiness.” 

Sylvia soon rallied, ashamed and con- 
founded at her own terror, wondering how 
it could have come. All looked at her with 
an apprehension they sought to hide, so 
pale was her face and so dark the trouble 
in her eyes, but she laughed at her own 
weakness and begged them to forget it. 
The supper ended even merrily, but deep in 
the night Miss Boynton heard the long- 
silent anguished cry, and once more found 
her crouching in the darkness as she moaned 
again : 


“Oh, it’s pulling me! It’s pulling me !”’ 
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June came bringing with it, so far as 
the results of one epoch of preparation was 
concerned, the culmination of Frederick 
Keble’s ambition. Graduating from the 
medical college with all the highest honors, 
ranking first in every department of study, 
Dr. Keble looked at his brilliant son with 
almost the feeling of the ancient Simeon, 
yet preferring not ‘‘to depart in peace,” 
till even more satisfaction in the shining 
future had been felt. 

The Commencement, to which the Boyn- 
tons had also gone, had been a profound 
excitement for Sylvia as well, for though 
Fred had spent his vacations in travel for 
three years past, and thus failed to meet 
old friends she retained in all its early 
freshness the sense of passionate grati- 
tude and devotion, and if she wondered 
how thoroughly he seemed to have for- 
saken them, apologized for it on the ground 
of absorbing study, and the fact that she 
had nothing to offer comparable in any de- 
gree to the attractiveness of his present 
life. 

Remote from the village, and having long 
ago rejected most of the advances of nearer 
neighbors their social life was very limited. 
The many people she met were encountered 
on a different plane from that of ordinary 
society. Each came with question to ask, 
or a new fact to impart, and knowing con- 
versation only as exchange of thought or 
suggestion, and never as a mere play of 
words for the passing away of time, she 
would have beenata serious disadvantage in 
any mixed company. She felt her own re- 
moteness at times in meeting the few young 
girls with whom at rare intervals she ex- 
changed calls. 

Eleanor Keble, precisely her own age, 
counting that from probabilities to be 
eighteen, pleased her best, though of late 
she had become more and more conscious 
of the hardness underlying the apparent 
sweetness of manner and expression. Even 
had Eleanor been capable of ignoring the 
social gulf between them or of appreciat- 
ing the girl's rare gifts, Sylvia’s calm faith- 
lessness was too shocking to be endured by 
any devout Ritualist, and this Eleanor had 
been since her school days ended. 

At long intervals the Professor and his 
family appeared at church, preferring Dr. 
Keble’s fine rendering of the liturgy to 





any original work from the other minister, 


though considering the hour so spent the 
fultillment of a social rather than religious 
duty, and thus a vague sense that these 
were parishioners smouldered in the rec- 
tor’s mind, fanned at times to a faint flame 
of hope that the future might hold a 
change of views and re-unciation of the 
various scientific infidelities against which 
he occasionally disclaimed. But toleration 
of the distinguished Professor, and in a 
greatly modified form for his sister, was 
one thing, and that for a waif who chose 
to have distinctive opinions quite another, 
and Sylvia’s delicate beauty and calm bear- 
ing were offenses and aggravations scored 
against her, and weighing more heavily 
every year. 

So when a day or so after his graduation, 
and coming home for a short stay, Fred 
announced at lunch that that afternoon he 
should look up the Boyntons, there was an 
immediate stir, a sort of suppressed ex- 
citement, very stimulating to the young 
gentleman who immediately determined to 
be far more active in that direction than 
he had at first intended. This same flutter 
in times past had often sent him out to the 
farm when he had had no thought of going, 
and in the intervening years Mrs. Keble 
had failed to learn her lesson, and succeeded 
admirably as of old in defeating her own 
ends. There are women who, while ap- 
parently of the most sensitive and delicate 
nervous organization, and even very sweet, 
affectional temperament, possess a power 
of calm misunderstanding—an absolute 
talent for saying exactly the least appro- 
priate things that, in the face of constant 
experiences of unpleasant results, becomes 
simply miraculous. Forty years of mar- 
ried life had not yet given Mrs. Keble the 
clue to her husband's mind, and infinitely 
less to that of her youngest son. 


The tact which seldom failed her in parish | 


or social matters seemed to forsake her. at 
the first encounter with either husband or 
this puzzling son, who defied all reason, 
and having once penetrated the wall of dig- 
nity erected as barrier between herself and 
the plebeian outside world could never again 
be induced to recognize even its existence, 
but calmly ignored her prejudices and 
faced down all opposition. 

In Dr. Keble’s case his mental necessities, 
his need of intelligent companionship were 
not strong enough to result in unhappiness. 
He simply accepted the fact that his still 
pretty and delicate wife always said the 
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wrong thing, not in social senses, but 
wherever their individual life was con- 
cerned, and thereby brought results unde- 
sirable for herself and most unexpected to 
him, as part of the general unaccountability 
of women, and was too decorously well-bred 
to speculate on the illusions of early man- 
hood, and the strange fact that the ideal 
marriage faith which seemed implanted in 
the mind and to which he had looked for- 
ward with an ardor of longing for mutual 
laborand aspiration was apparently a myth. 
Long since he had began quietly to argue 
for the celibacy of the clergy, and devel- 
oped a rooted skepticism as to the compen- 
sations of marriage, deciding it to be a God- 
ordained means of discipline, and so perhaps 
the most suitable and well-bred form of ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Keble on her side accepted any reti- 
cence or absorption as part of that myste- 
rious masculine temperament, incapable of 
knowing the number of its own shirts and 
socks, and with a frightful affinity for dust 


- and general distracted arrangement of its 


personal belongings. 

Her role of rector’s wife satisfied her to 
the full, and she would leave the world 
abundantly certain that her perfectly well- 
bred passage through it entitled her to more 
than usual consideration in the next, and 
with a vague impression she would cer- 
tainly never have put into words, that the 
Courtneys and Kebles were to have the 
front seats in the great congregation, and 
a trifle more elaborate pattern of harp and 
crown. 

While speculating to almost any length, 
and at heart a radical of the radicals, every 
surrounding and influence of Fred’s life 
had fostered this feeling, and now at 
twenty-three he was in every sense of the 
word a Sybarite. The small fortune left 
him by the uncle whose name he bore 
barely met his fastidious personal needs, 
and he looked forward with intensest 
eagerness to success and the gratification 
of exquisite tastes coming with moner. 
One surviving uncle, a man of large means, 
had already hinted that this promising 
nephew had prominent place in his will, 
and since his deciding upon a year er two 
in Europe, had arranged for a handsome 
sum to be paid in quarterly instalments. 

‘*See the world, Fred my boy,’’ he had 
said. ‘‘See the world. You'll jog along 
all the more contentedly when you come 
back and I’ve"no objection to a few wild 
oats.”’ 

This was very pleasant, and when a 
young cousin one or two degrees removed, 
and with a fortune in her own right showed 
a decided willingness to meet any advances 
toward a nearer tie, he felt the future a 
very promising and cloudless one. 

All these facts, well known to Mrs. Keble, 


passed through her mind and colored the, 


tone in which she said : 

“If I were you, Frederick, I should pre- 
fer to call on Professor Boynton in town. 
That girl is really a more objectionable 
element than ever.” 

“Ah!” said Fred, carelessly, yet with a 
shade of interrogation. 

*“*T shouldn’t call her that, mamma,”’ 
said Eleanor quickly. ‘‘She is certainly 
very pretty and very cultivated. Very 
dreadful opinions though.”’ 

‘That is the trouble,”’ said Mrs. Keble, 
dropping her society tone for the plaintive 


one reserved for family emergencies. ‘A 
girl should never have opinions. No well- 


bred girl ever does. Now Eleanor you 
couldn’t possibly insist on a point as I 
heard Sylvia—I shall never get over the 
constant shock of that ridiculous name— 
the otherday. Positively she opposed your 
father and tried to argue him down.”’ 

““A very grave fault,’? said Fred. ‘Is 
she what they call advanced— woman's 
rights and such things ?”’ 

‘*Really it wouldn’t surprise me if she 
were,’’ said Mrs. Keble, with a small shud- 
der at the mere mention of such words at 
her table. ‘*Though this was some point 
in Darwinism, I really don’t know what. 
She is most undesirable, and I don’t think 
the Boyntons at all appreciate how they 
injure their standing by insisting so on 
having her everywhere.”’ 

“Couldn’t you manage to hint something 
of the facts to them?’’ asked Fred, smil- 
ing inwardly as he thought how impregna- 
ble their real position was. 

“‘T did make an effort one day,”’ said 
Mrs. Keble; ‘‘but Miss Boynton did not 
seem to understand what I meant. There 
is a good deal of haughtiness about her. 
Not that I object, but still, it is difficult to 
press anything unless she wishes it, and 
really, strange as it seems, this girl has 
just the same air, and even more so. It is 
insufferable, when you consider her real 
position.” 


’ 


“‘Very,”’ said Fred, rising and walking 
to the window. ‘Oh, here is Dr. Duryea 
coming down the street. I think I’ll take 
a turn with him. Bye-bye.” 

‘*He’ll go there,’’ said Eleanor confi- 
dently, as he left the room. ‘‘I’m sure of 
it, mamma, and I’m in terror for fear she’ll 
bewitch him.” 

‘*He may be interested,’’ Mrs. Keble 
said, knitting her forehead and beginning 
to gather together the delicate old china 
she always washed herself, following the 
old Dutch fashion of having the little tub 
of hot water brought to the table for that 
purpose. ‘‘No, Eleanor, I should never 
think Frederick so lost to propriety as to 
be more than interested, but I must say 
that I shall be very glad when he is defi- 
nitely engaged to Clara.”’ 

‘*He is,’’ said Eleanor. ‘‘ He told me so 
last night, mamma, so I think we may all 
rest at ease after all. He proposed the day 
after he graduated and I’m going with him 
to-morrow to get the ring. He has selected 
it already.”’ 

Mrs. Keble flushed with delight. 

“‘T think Frederick should have told me 
himself,”’ she said, ‘‘ but it is the best news 
I could have heard. I shall have no more 
anxiety.”’ 

‘*He meant to tell you this morning, but 
forgot it, I suppose,’’ Eleanor answered. 
“T don’t think he seems very much in 
love.”’ 

‘*Really, Eleanor, I think you are a trifle 
indelicate. You could not be expected to 
judge, and Frederick has too much good 
taste ever to be unpleasantly demonstra- 
tive.” 

‘* Yes, mamma,’’ Eleanor answered in a 
subdued tone, privately remarking that she 
did know and had a very distinct theory 
of what engagement should afford in this 
way—a theory not to be limited by the 
Domingo canons of good taste and evolved 
from much study of Coventry Patmore’s 
verses. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘** For a boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. ** 

FRED in the meantime, having talked for 
a few moments with the old physician, 
turned his face eastward and walked slow- 
ly along the village street, pausing now 
and then for a word of greeting to some 
acquaintance and longest before the barn 
of the old inn, on which still hung the 
figure-head and carved bow of the ship the 
veteran innkeeper had once commanded. 
To Frederick this weather-worn and cu- 
rious ornamentation had early held the 
secret and invitation of the future, and he 
recalled a day when, standing before it 
with Sylvia, she had suddenly broken into 
an apostrophe to the now almost feature- 
less figure and besought her to tell over 
what seas she had sailed, what sights she 
had seen, and if she could bear patiently 
this enforced banishment from the wild 
winds and dashing waves through which 
she had once sped at will. Then he 
pushed on and soon the dark red roof, 
almost hidden in the tree-growth of years, 
was before him. As of old, Paul Pry sat 
screaming on the barn and Rex bounded 
to meet him, at first suspicious, then bark- 
ing a joyful recognition. Aunt Mary cour- 
tesied profoundly to this most distinguish- 
ed-looking and stately young stranger, and 
screamed with delight as she suddenly re- 
cognized him. 

‘*Laws, Mr. Frederick,’’ she exclaimed, 
“to think I didn’t know you! but then 
them beautiful whiskers do change you so! 
Mr. John and Miss Catherine’s gone to 
town. Miss Sylvia’s been to mill with 
Charley, but she’s just back an’ I'll tell 
the chile. She’ll be mighty pleased.”’ 

Aunt Mary lumbered away, years and 
fat both encumbering her progress, and 
Fred threw himself into an arm-chair 
facing the door and looked about the fa- 
miliar room. Nothing had changed, and 
losing himself in a reverie, half-memory, 
half-anticipation, he sat dreamily awaiting 
the coming of the girl whose child-face was 
far more distinct to him than that of later 
years. He looked up suddenly as the door 
softly opened, then sat motionless. 

Sylvia, whose drive to the mill had re- 
sulted in a store of water-lilies, had taken 
off her woods dress and put on one she 
loved best in summer days at home—pure 
white, guiltless of starch and flowing in 
soft folds about her slender figure. No 
color save the golden-hearted water-lily in 
her hair and belt, and in her hands great 
clusters of the perfect flowers. As she 
stood there for one instant silent, but her 
illuminating smile brightening up the 
beautiful, quiet face, Fred thought her 
the most exquisite creature his eyes had 
ever rested upon. Then his natural grace 


came to his aid. He sprang forward and 
took the extended hands, lilies and all. 

‘* ‘Sabrina fair,’ ’’ he said, looking down 
upon her from his height, ‘‘‘with twisted 
braids of lilies, knitting the loose train 
of thy amber-dropping hair ;’ have you 
risen straight from your cool waves, or do 
you condescend to live permanently with 
mortals ?”’ 

Sylvia looked up to him well pleased. 

‘*You are changed if you deliberately of 
your own choice quote Milton. I think 
you must be improved. Don’t you remem- 
ber how you called him an immortal and 
ponderous prig, and said his only use in 
literature was that of the bass-drum, a 
kind of thunderous back ground against 
which true musical sounds showed more 
distinctly ?”’ 

“No, I don’t at this moment remember 
anything,” said Fred, feeling that his long 
neglect had debarred him from his ancient 
privilege of sometimes kissing her, and 
wondering if there was any chance of re- 
storing their original relationship. ‘ But 
I endorse Milton to the extent of my quo- 
tation. If ever water-goddess took mortal 
form you are she. Where do you get that 
translucent sort of look, and do you fade 
into misty spray when people approach 
you?” 

“Hardly,” said Sylvia, smiling again. 
“Tt seems to me the mistiness is on your 
side rather than mine. Are these the things 
you learned in college, or are they what 
you say at parties? They don’t sound like 
anything 1 can remember. Suppose you re- 
turn to yourself and tell me what you have 
been doing and what you mean to do?” 

Sylvia, as she spoke, drew a wide, shal- 
low china bowl toward her, and began 
placing the lilies in it. 

‘This must have been made for them in 
the beginning,” she said, ‘for they seem 
at home in it. In a vase they have a heart- 
broken expression, and I want them to die 
at once and be out of their troubles. It is 
almost wicked to bring them home, but I 
cannot resist them.”’ 

“You mean they cannot resist you,”’ 
Fred said, more and more moved by her 
own likeness tothem. ‘‘ Not a lily of them 
all but would rather die with you than 
live in its native waters.” 

Sylvia looked up in astonishment. 

“*T do not know you !”’ she said simply. 
‘Pray, Fred, stop being hyperbolical, and 
tell me what I want to know. We are all 
very proud of you. Are you going to live 
in New York, or are you going abroad ?” 
We heard you meant to go abroad.”’ 

“‘T shall for a year in Vienna and pos- 
sibly one or two for general travel, though 
I care most now for the hospitals,’’ Fred 
answered, feeling a flood of extravagant 
words thrust back upon him, yet knowing 
this was no time for reckless use of them. 

Sylvia settled herself in a low chair, and 
looking at him questioningly, a look that 
had often brought out unexpected confi- 
dcnees from those who met it, and Fred, as 
of old, responded, entering at length into 
his work for the past year or so, and talk- 
ing with as an entire sense of comprehen- 
sion as if Dr. Kingsley filled her place. 
Now and then a question came, but for the 
most part she sat quiet, following the course 
of this new form of life with a fascinated 
interest, and drawing Fred on to more and 
minute details of work and thought. 

‘*How music seems to have penetrated 
you,”’ she said at last. ‘‘And I am not 
sure I like the results. I seldom see mu- 
sical people, and you know that I know 
next to nothing of it myself, but I have a 
theory about it and want still to have it 
disproved.”’ 

‘**Tell me,”’’ said Fred eagerly. 

** You will not like it,’? Sylvia answered, 
smiling slightly, ‘‘neither do I apply it to 
you necessarily. And I am not at all sure 
it is original, for I seem to remember hav- 
ing had it suggested to me by something I 
read, though I cannot tell what. The 
thought was that love of the finest arts 
could exist in men capable of every social 
crime, and that music being the last and 
most artificial of all arts had an infinite 
power to charm and fascinate those who 
had exhausted the other avenues of sensa- 
tion.”’ 

‘**Tt’s an absurd theory,’ said Fred. ‘It 
requires the noblest order of mind to pro- 
perly appreciate a great symphony for in- 
stance. To begin with, it is a mathemati- 
cal demonstration and the combinations 
and evolutions are as glorious and as cer- 
tain as the calculation of an eclipse. Toa 
true musician the written score hardly 
needs instruments, and I do not pity Bee- 
thoven’s deafness in any degree, as many 
do. The music was in his own mind, and 
the maker of such harmonies already heard 
them,” 
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“‘T mean something more than you get,”’ 

said Sylvia slowly. ‘‘I was curious on this 
point and have read a good deal in my en- 
deavor to discover my ground-work. It 
seems to be the same story all the way 
through. All the perceptions are. swal- 
lowed up in this pursuit of harmony, and a 
man may be greedy, low in tastes, tho- 
roughly base and cruel and yet make im- 
mortal music. A singer sways a crowd, 
brings tears and deep thoughts, and all the 
time may be thinking of her dinner or how 
she can make this emotion tell in her next 
demand on a manager. The lives of the 
musicians are a record of intrigue, jealousy, 
baseness in all sorts of ways; their souls, 
apparently, disgusting beetles or crawling 
worms encased in amber, so polished and 
carved that you only see the ugly tenant at 
certain angles.” 

“*Evidently you have devoted your at- 
tention to the rascals,’’? Fred answered. 
“‘Does it occur to you that there is a Men- 
delssohn, a Mozart, and other names you 
must know ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember, but it is not their 
music that is strongest and has most power. 
This tyranny of sound seems to me one of 
the most frightful effects of yielding to any 
sense. Its power to make sensation and 
work strange effects I protest against, be- 
cause it is all reflex action. The music in 
itself is nothing. It is the strange nerve 
excitation that will rouse every faculty— 
memory and a return to childhood and its 
dreams; thrills of hope or desire, or a 
fierce ardor for battle ; sensuous, emotional 
longings or envelopings—and all from a 
few changes of tone, or modulation, or 
some trick of expression. I do not like it. 
It has diabolical elements.”’ 

“You pay it a higher tribute than you 
know,”’ said Fred, looking steadily at her 
absorbed face. ‘‘ With training I believe 
you could have been a great musician your- 
self. There is everything to make you 
one.”’ 

‘*Heaven forbid, if it is what I under- 
stand it to be,’’ said Sylvia fervently, then 
smiled. ‘‘I did not intend to settle the 
matter once for all, for you or any one. It 
seems to be in the world and one of the 
forces, but I dread its power and fear its 
influence. And I am sorry you are in its 
hands.”’ - 

**And I’m very glad he is in any hands 
that will hold him long enough to be look- 
ed at,’’ said the Professor’s voice from the 
door, and Fred sprang to meet the brother 
and sister, determined to atone for his long 
neglect by being as fascinating as possible, 
and succeeding so well that Miss Boynton, 
who had involuntarily shrunk back for a 
moment as she saw the face so like the 
Mephistophelean cardinal, reproached her- 
self for the feeling and wished Geike with 
his fancy had never come before her. 

Fred remained to dinner and sat upon the 
piazza afterward with a quiet disregard of 
what might be said at home or a sense of 
perfect ability to meet and answer it very 
characteristic, and the Professor, as he 
finally said good-night, rubbed his hands 
and threw himself back in his chair. 

“That’s a very uncommon young fel- 
low,” he said. ‘‘ A good deal of a dandy, 
but brains enough to carry it off. I object 
to that curl falling over his forehead, 
though hair is evidently his weak point, or 
one of them, but it’s the most obtrusively 
handsome hair I ever saw—a study for a 
painter. I can’t wonder his family bow 
down to him. The medical profession may 
congratulate itself.”’ 

Miss Boynton only smiled, but in her 
own mind felt again the vague distrust of 
their meeting. Something in the eyes as 
he had taken Sylvia’s hand, and in the 
subtle half-smile, very sweet, but perplex- 
ing, as the smile of Leonardo's Mona Lisa, 
haunted her, and while vexed that any 
doubt crept in she found it impossible to 
dismiss them, and looked at Sylvia, won- 
dering if she too were disturbed. No in- 
dications were visible. She leaned over 
the Professor’s chair, going over the day 
and bringing up one or two points of her 
talk with Fred, and Miss Boynton, with a 
final inward burst against Geike, left the 
pair still engaged in discussion and went 
to her own room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘*Damsels of Time, the hypocritic days, 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands, 

To each they offer gifts after his will; 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all.*’ 
WITH a submission unaccountable to 

herself, but resulting in part from Fred’s 

perfectly disengaged and careless manner, 

Mrs. Keble accepted his few words of 

apology for not returning to dinner and 


the explanation that the Professor had 
proved unusually entertaining. For a time 
the same spell made her quiet as to the 
constantly increasing number of his visits, 
till suddenly roused to a sense of danger 
by the announcement that he had decided, 
until October and the time for his going 
abroad came, to study with the Professor, 
who was engaged in a new line of investi- 
gation. 

Mrs. Keble’s face wore its most anxious 
and deprecating expression. 

“*You know that I don’t wish to inter- 
fere with you, Frederick,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
really this is going too far. How do you 
suppose Clara would feel ?”’ 

“T really cannot see that she has any- 
thing to do with it, or could say anything 
but that she was glad of my opportunity 
to share the experiments of so distin- 
guished a chemist.” 

**But really, Fred, if it were just the 
Professor, but this girl complicates things 
so. And I can’t help feeling you’re going 
too far. I don’t doubt it’s safe for you, 
with Clara and all, but you may injure 
her. You shouldn’t involve her.” 

‘*She is involved in nothing more serious 
than some new combinations,’’ said Fred, 
laughing. ‘‘ You forget how she has been 
trained, and that men do not interest her, 
‘nor women either,’ unless in her special 
line. She is a flinty little thing.” 

‘**So you have been steel and tested her?” 
said Eleanor, with a look of sudden inte- 
rest. ‘‘I think it’s high timie for Clara to 
leave her dear Sulphur Springs and come 
home. She may be trying the steel and 
flint game too.” 

‘“‘Bleanor,’? said Mrs. Keble, ‘I am 
shocked! Where have you learned such 
expressions ?”” 

‘*Where all women learn them—from 
the interior resources of her own mind,” 
Fred answered for her. ‘‘If a girl were 
shut from infancy to a marriageable age in 
a high tower she would emerge with a per- 
fect understanding of the whole game of 
flirtation and with any required amount of 
repartee at her tongue’s end. There is not 
an innocent and unconscious girl alive— 
except Sylvia,’’ he added under his breath. 

Mrs. Keble grew rigid. 

*‘ Frederick, this is most shocking !”’’ she 
said faintly. ‘‘With your own sister be- 
fore you and engaged to one of the most 
desirable young ladies in New York. This 
all comes from intercourse with these infi- 
dels and that artful, designing protégée of 


theirs. I shall certainly feel it my duty 
to write to Clara. What can you mean, 
Frederick?”’ 


“You agitate yourself very unnecessa- 
rily,”? said Fred, looking critically at his 
mother’s tearful eyes and wondering why 
women must always cry. ‘‘ While I con- 
sider Sylvia a beautiful girl and regard the 
Domingo feeling about her as insufferable 
and insulting, I still have common sense 
enough to see the disadvantages of such a 
connection and am abundantly protected 
by that common sense. As to the girl 
herself, you do not know her, and so are 
ignorant of her own rooted antipathy to 
marriage. She regards it as the greatest 
mistake in life.”’ 

**And you have discussed it with her !’’ 
Mrs. Keble cried, her voice taking its most 
energetically plaintive pitch, a pitch con- 
trolled by good tasie that would never 
allow it to rise above a decorous and legiti- 
mate excitement. ‘Eleanor, my child, I 
must beg you to leave the room. This con- 
versation is becoming of such a nature as 
to be quite unfit for your ears. It is im- 
possible to tell what Frederick may say 
next.”’ 

**Really, mother, you are absurd,”’ said 
Fred. ‘‘I will ieave the room myself and 
spare Eleanor the trouble. One would sup- 
pose I had proposed bringing the girl here 
this afternoon and installing her.’’ 

“T am not at all sure you would not like 
to do it,’’ said Dr. Keble’s voice from the 
door, and Fred turned to meet his father’s 
most piercing look. ‘‘I had intended ask- 
ing you to come into the study, Frederick, 
and talk over matters ; but as the discus- 
sion has begun here it can continue. Are 
you aware that the whole village is talking 
over your visits to the Boyntons ?”’ 

‘“‘The village be > began Fred, then 
ended, ‘‘ The village is a fool !”’ 

‘Undoubtedly, if it disagrees with you, ”’ 
said Dr. Keble, wishing on the whole, as 
he saw Eleanor’s look of eager interest, 
that he had held to his original plan and 
called the culprit to the study. ‘‘ But it is 
most extraordinary to me that you as a 
man of honor, avowedly engaged, can lay 
yourself open to such insinuations and even 
direct charges. This girl is most culpa- 
ble. I regard you as possessed, and must 
insist for the sake of your family name 
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and your sense of decency that you give 
no more ground for such feeling as exists. 
Clara would be fully justified in breaking 
her engagement.”’ 

‘*T must say that there are some reasons 
why she should be informed,” said Mrs. 
Keble. ‘‘She might bring Frederick to his 
senses if she were here.”’ 

‘She is coming,” said Eleanor. ‘‘I wrote 
her a few days ago her swain was pining 
for her and her answer came this morning. 
She will be here the first of September and 
spend the month before Fred goes abroad, 
just as you wished, mamma.” 

Fred flushed darkly. 

*“*You are enough to drive a man out of 
his head,’’ he said. ‘‘You may be very 
certain I shall not alter my existing ar- 
rangements for Clara, or for any human 
being who interferes with them. As for 
the village, let it talk as it will. Domingo 
criticism has never weighed much with 
me and never will. And for the girl her- 
self, I say once for all, and you, sir, will 
be good enough to understand me also, 
that there is not the man alive who could 
make Sylvia Boynton believe it well to 
marry him. Understand, too, that if there 
were, 1am not the man. She is Shelley’s 
‘pale maiden with white fire laden’—a 
fire that may attract, but that also scorches 
and destroys the ‘desire of the moth’ and 
other fools like him. No, sir, I have 
neither intention or wish to marry her or 
hear her discussed, and if I must submit 
to this sort of thing prefer to go some- 
where else.”’ 

Frederick flung from the room, but re- 
turned almost instantly, his usual careless 
smile replacing the fire of the previous mo- 
ment. 

‘*Really, mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘I owe you 
an apology for such unnecessary warmth. 
Iam glad Clara has decided to come, but 
you must understand that any knowledge 
of Sylvia would be quite useless. They are 
never likely to meet here, and as my inter- 
est is almost purely scientific it is quite out 
of Clara’s line. Moreover Sylvia has just 
begun a line of work with the Professor 
that is likely to consume some years at 
least, and has no more thought of fritter- 
ing herself away on any man than of leav- 
ing for the South Pole. Make the villagers 
understand these points and you will do us 
both good service.” 

Frederick lighted a cigar as he spoke 
and left the room with his usual careless 
grace. Mrs. Keble pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and Eleanor looked at 
her sympathetically. 

‘“‘There is no danger, I am convinced,”’ 
said Dr. Keble rising, and for a moment 
pausing near his wife with some vague idea 
of comfort for her being necessary. ‘‘ Don’t 
be disturbed, Anna. Of course he has been 
attracted, but I really think as he says his 
common sense will serve him. Clara’s com- 
ing is a very good thing, and soon the At- 
lantic will settle the question.”’ 

“‘T almost wish he and Clara were to be 
married at once,”’ said Mrs. Keble. 

“Tt would permanently interfere with his 
studies abroad he thinks. I half hinted it 
to him myself,’’ Dr. Keble said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it would; perhaps it would. Two years 
however will soon pass, and the distractions 
abroad will fill his mind pretty effectually. 
Really on the whole I think we need not 
be disturbed. I have thought of speaking 
to Boynton himself, but it will not be ne- 
cessary.”’ 

‘Of course she could never think Fred 
had any thought of really marrying her, 
knowing his engagement and all,”’ said 
Eleanor. ‘‘ Though I don’t think she is in 
the least conscious of her social position. 
She never seems to be. Still if she stopped 
to think she would see the impossibility. I 
believe she is capable of any presumption, 
however, and I shouldn’t be surprised at 
anything, ’’ with which asseveration Eleanor 
passed through the room, leaving her 
mother to such sympathy as she could ex- 
tract from her husband’s reluctant mind. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 

THE very beneficial effect of seashore 
sanitariums on children of scrofulous and 
otherwise delicate habit is becoming yearly 
more fully recognized. In Europe, on the 
Riviera in Italy, on the west coast of 
France, and even on one of the islands of 
the North Sea, there are large establish- 
ments, open winter and summer, for the 
care of such children. There are a few 
such establishments on our coast, but all 
on a small scale and none open all winter. 
No more desirable object of philanthropic 
endeavor could be named than the organi- 
zation of such homes. 

Frrst thoughts are best in art—second 
thoughts in other matters.— William Blake. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. OLE BULL is working steadily on her 
memorial volume concerning her husband. 


THE authorship of “ Ecce Spiritus’’ still re- 
mains a mystery, the press having made many 
guesses and the public in turn, both being equally 
unsuccessful. 


THE latest additions to ‘te ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series” of Henry Holt & Co. are ‘‘ The Fréres,” 
by Mrs. Alexander, and “‘ Heaps of Money,”’ by 
William Morris. 





AmonG the libraries of Florence more than 
800 Dante MSS. are scattered, and it has been 
decided to collect them in one place at as early 
a date as possible. 


A FOUR months’ voyage on the Nile has just 
been chronicled by Julian Biddulph Arnold, the 
second son of Edwin Arnold, under the title of 
** Palms and Temples.”’ 


THE fiftieth birthday of Chambers’s Journal 
has just been passed, the senior editor, Dr. Ro- 
bert Chambers, furnishing a paper on “ Remi- 
niscences of a Long and Busy Life.”’ 





Wartson’s * Topographical Botany”’ of which 
only a hundred copies were originally printed 
for private circulation only, is to have a second 
edition under the superintendence of Mr. Qua- 
ritch. 

No man in the United States is better fitted 
for work in the field appointed him than Gene- 
ral Francis A. Walker, who is to lecture at 
Harvard College on ‘The Resources of the 
United States.”’ 

Burns has hitherto defied French translators, 
but one has appeared in M. Richard de la Made- 
laine, who makes no attempt at rhyme, but 
whose prose has much of the music of verse, 
being most unusually smooth and graceful. 


THE latest novelty in the London book trade 
is in the establishment of an agency for a pub- 
lishing house at Cape Town, South Africa, 
though it may be questioned if the Boers will 
rally very actively to its support. 





LONGMAN’S series, ‘‘ Epochs of Modern His- 
tory,’ has had a notable addition in Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ Epoch of Reform in England, 
1830-1850,” his light but firm touch doing as 
good work here as in the “ History of our own 
Time.”’ 

Marion HarLanp has in press and soon to 
be issued a new book entitled ‘‘ Eve’s Daugh- 
ters, or Common Sense for Maid, Wife and 
Mother,” the ‘common sense”’ in this case in- 
cluding a treatment of the physiological as well 
as moral side of life. 

THE first volume of Halkett and Laing’s ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Lite- 
rature of Great Britain’’ is to be issued in this 
country through Lockwood, Brooks & Co., who 
have made arrangements to that end with the 
Edinburgh publishers. 


A HEBREW and topical index to the fourteen 
volumes of ‘* Lange’s Commentary on the Old 
Testament”? has been prepared by Professor 
Pick of the Allegheny Theological Seminary, 
and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the 
immense store of information in the bulky vo- 
lumes being thus rendered far more useful and 
accessible. 

Ov1pa’s next book, to follow the new novel 
‘““In Maremma,” just published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., is to be a collection of stories 
written for the little Crown Prince of Italy, and 
illustrated by herself. Ill health may delay its 
appearance as Madame de la Rame has been too 
much of an invalid to spend her winter in Rome, 
where she is a well-known figure during that 
season. 


PRoFEssOR LEssiNnG, Director of the Museum 
of Industrial Art at Berlin, has made a collec- 
tion of patterns of German embroidery from 
the fifteenth century dowuwards, the whole, 
including 617 plates, having been issued at Ber- 
lin in three volumes. A similar collection of 
ancient Italian embroidery is to be made, the 
history of its rise and progress being in both 
cases given in full. 


To dig up buried hatchets is perhaps inexpe- 
dient, but many who have read the calmly pa- 
tronizing remarks of Mr. Freeman on the United 
States will involuntarily recall the title of a 
book published in 1863, from which the differ- 
ence between past and present opinions is easily 
deduced: ‘‘ History of Federal Government from 
the Foundation of the Achaian League to the 
Disruption of the United States, by Edward A. 
Freeman, late Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford,”’ 


Tue sea stories of Mr. Clarke Russell have 
been criticised as wildly improbable, yet the 
strangest adventures they contain are asserted 
by the author to be actual fact, many of them 
having come into his own experience of over 
eight years’ service in the mercantile marine in 
the waters about India, China and Australia. 
It is not generally known that Mr. Russell is an 
American by birth, his father being on a profes- 
sional visit to this country with his family in 
1844, the year in which the novelist made his 
first appearance on the world’s stage. 
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EXPERIENCE. 





Way dost thou come when we are old and gray 
And life has lost its glamour? In good truth 
I like thee not, nor deem thee friend of mine. 
If thou hadst come when at life’s threshold I; 
And taking my faint-pulsed hand in thine, 
Strong with the confidence that knowledge gives, 
Hadst walked with me its weary maze along; 
Hadst pointed out the good, concealed the ill, 
Then had the fire of my gratitude 
A taper lighted in my heart of hearts 
Whose sacred fire had burned for evermore. 
But not thus thou. When Youth and * did 
start 
After the butterflies of life together, 
A merry-hearted, reckless pair were we, 
And things for us were what they seemed to be, 
And Heaven was near, and every man a friend. 
’Twas thou who taught us that too far away, 
Beyond our reach, beyond the stars and death 
Fair Heaven lies, and that as well we might 
Seek for the rainbow’s end, or crimson pearls, 
Or red swan’s nest upon the ocean wave, 
As, in the length or breadth or depth of earth, 
Below high heaven or above black hell, 
Look for a man worthy the name of friend. 
Youth and I parted many years ago. 
I left him as I found him, chasing ever 
With childish faith, and only vision-fettered, 
Through sunshine sweet, the self-same winged 
hopes 
We two had loved. Alas for me! no more 
Were they the same. Too oft saw I a truth, 
Or what as truth I deemed, and held it tight 
As stoutest shield ’gainst Doubt’s or Error’s 
darts ; 
Thou came with thy rude hand and drew away 
From my reluctant eyes the bandage which 
Some kinder fate had placed in pity there, 
And bade me write, though heresy it seemed, 
Though fingers trembled and e’en heart rebelled, 
Illusion where I fain had written Truth. 
Experience, thus seemeth thou to me— 
When on a dark and cloudy night a man 
Stumbling along an unknown road doth fall 
And break his legs, and can no further go, 
Thou art the moon, which rising sudden shows 
The rock o’er which he fell, and now that all 
Is over, and he lies a helpless mass, 
An hundred ways around it. 
EDITH FITZGERALD. 





MINERVA’S SHIELD. 


BEHIND 


HomMER ASHTON one autumn evening 
listened to stories of witches and ghosts 
told around him, and joined in them, until 
he felt an occasional shiver creeping down 
his back. Not that he believed in the su- 
pernatural, but the firelight into which he 
sat looking grew pleasanter to him than 
the corners of the great room, for lamps 
had been banished to accord with the sub- 
ject under discussion, and it seemed that 
the shadows flickering behind the young 
people grouped about the grate of blazing 
coal were massive and weird, and that 
when one glanced at them sideways sud- 
denly, there was something about them 
like ghostly visitors. When he faced them, 
to be sure, they were only ordinary sha- 
dows. Homer was ashamed of himself, 
he was afraid his nerves were unsteady, 
and resolved to test them. He knew a way 
to do it. 

Near the place at which he was staying, 
an English country house, were the ruins 
of the older part of a castle said to have 
been built in the time of the Crusades. 
The whole castle was at present uninha- 
bited, but the part which had been allowed 
to fall into hopeless decay was the width 
of the courtyard away from the rest of 
the house. Probably it had once been 
connected with it by buildings which had 
formed three sides of a hollow square, but, 
if so, it had been left out in the changes 
made at different times, and now it was 
roofless, the walls were crumbled, and the 
underground portion was all that made 
any pretence to a habitation, and offered a 
suitable home to the unearthly beings who 
were said to roam in it, for a dampness 
covered all the stones and the air had a 
deadly chill. But these facts seemed con- 
clusions from the nature of things rather 
than the results of observation, for Ho- 
mer could not find anybody who had ex- 
plored it. 

Ghosts ought really to be forgiven a good 
many faults, because they are in general so 
unselfish about selecting homes nobody 
else wants. aes . 

That evening as Ashton connected the 
reports of the place itself with stories of 
sights and sounds around it, he found him- 
self yielding so much to the influence of 
gossip that he determined to shake off the 
weakness and to try what stuff he was 
made of. He would stand in these haunted 
halls and summon the ghosts and see what 
would happen. He knew well enough that 
it would be nothing. 

But he did not tell his plan to the others, 
he said merely that he was going for a walk 
to blow away this ghostly atmosphere by 
a little fresh air. Nobody volunteered to 





accompany him, night had never seemed 
more distasteful to them all. They only 
looked at each other significantly as he left 
them, and said : 

*‘ Another Americanism.”’ 

There is an unreasoning element in hu- 
man nature which assumes every individual- 
ity of a foreigner to be a national charac- 
teristic. Dr. Ashton, whom the son of the 
house had become acquainted with in Lon- 
don and brought home with him for a visit, 
was to his entertainers an epitome of Ame- 
rica, and it must be confessed that at the 
end of a week they had come to have a 
good opinion of that country. : 

As Homer walked on rapidly he saw an 
occasional star in the sky, but it seemed as 
if he never could get out of the shadow of 
the trees, there were so many of them. 

He soon came to the ruin a mile away, 
opened the heavy gate, and began to de- 
scend the long flight of steps leading into 
the corridors and rooms underground. 
What could the old place have been used 
for? Did monks come here for prayers 
and penances, or were these dungeons 
where captives taken in the petty warfare 
of those times felt the personal vengeance 
of their captors? He thought of the one 
described in ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ into which Isaac 
the Jew was thrown, damp, dark, hung 
with chains and shackles, and where in 
the ring of one set of fetters were two 
mouldering human bones. It was no won- 
der ghosts were said to haunt a place like 
that. 

In the midst of these thoughts the gate 
he had left open swung to with a clang, 
shutting out earthly things behind him. 
Step by step he went down the stone stairs 
into blackness to which the night outside 
was twilight. Sometimes he seemed to 
hear a sound, but when he stopped to lis- 
ten it was the beating of his heart. When 
he reached the foot of the stairs he still 
went on; every now and then his out- 
stretched hands struck against a wall or 
pillar, for he was passing through an 
arched hall that ended in a narrow pas- 
sage. He next entered what he thought 
must be a large room, for the air had an 
indefinable difference and the blackness 
seemed that of space instead of substance. 
As he stood there uncertain which way to 
move and the very echo of his footsteps 
ceased, the horror of darkness and silence 
which had been growing upon him reached 
its height. He tried to utter his challenge, 
but his dry lips would give forth no sound, 
an abyss of night seemed to swallow him 
up. 

Suddenly he fancied he heard a move- 
ment, he thought that something like pal- 
pable blackness flitted about him. He 
turned to fly and took a few hurried steps 
in the direction of the entrance. Then he 
stopped. It was no ghostly presence that 
arrested him, but the iron hand of his reso- 
lution ; he had come here to do a certain 
thing and was not to be cowed by a feeling 
which he would be ashamed to own to him- 
self in the daylight. He faced about and 
went forward quickly a few steps. 

“Tf there is any ghost let him now ap- 
pear,”’ he called loudly. 

The dreary walls answered his ery with 
a dull reverberation. 

With arms folded he stood a moment— 
the hardest thing of all to do—awaiting 
results. If there had not been a roar in 
his ears, if the beating of his heart had not 
made even his vision unsteady, he would 
have said that he heard subdued laughter, 
or moaning, it was impossible to tell which 
as the sound rolled toward him from the 
hollow sides, and that he saw something 
like a whiteness in the distance, while a 
sense of presence made him cold with 
horror. 

He had done all he had resolved to do 
and was free now to get out of this dread- 
ful place. He hurried toward the entrance, 
urged on by the unreasoning sense of pur- 
suit that comes over one when he turns his 
back upon danger. All at once he lost his 
footing and lay at full length on the slip- 
pery floor ; the shock, however, only jarred 
and bewildered him. As he put out his 
hands to rise he touched something from 
which he drew back instantly with a stifled 
exclamation ; he thought it must be one of 
the reptiles likely to be crawling in this 
den. But he recollected that it was small 
and hard, perhaps it was a curious stone 
which would prove his night’s excursion 
if the strangers he was with should be 
tempted to doubt it. After a little groping 
he found it again ; it felt like a stone cov- 
ered with slimy moisture, and putting it 
into his pocket he made his way out of the 
ruins as best he could. 

When he returned to the house his friend 
was alone waiting for him, and sleepy, as 
Homer could see, consequently a trifle an- 








noyed at being kept up so late. The guest 
said nothing that night of where he had 
been. 

In his room he took out the stone. It 
was not a pebble or a piece of the pave- 
ment, as he had supposed, but an oval of 
grayish lava that had once been a brooch 
or part of a bracelet. As he cleaned it 
with his penknife and pocket-handkerchiei 
he saw that the work upon it was beautiful; 
it was a figure of Minerva, the very folds 
in her tunic carefully cut, and, as he saw by 
his magnifying-glass, with a light tracery 
of carving on her helmet and shield. On 
the opposite side, just under the shield, 
was the word ‘ Violet.”’ 

It was evidently the owner’s name, but 
who was she? Where did she live, and 
when? The pin, if it were a pin, had not 
lain in its last hiding-place long, he thought, 
it was not enough stained by the dampness, 
yet he was not sure about that. ‘‘ Violet”’ 
might belong to a former generation or 
might have been sleeping the sleep of the 
just for a century. But suppose not, sup- 
pose she were a young lady beautiful as 
her name, wealthy and high-born? Well, 
what then ? 

Homer put out his light and went to bed, 
but not immediately to sleep. The affair 
seemed to promise an adventure; as such 
it would have been interesting to any young 
person. But Ashton, in addition to being 
barely twenty-five, had been obliged to 
make his way for the last ten years; for 
though he was of good family, Dame For- 
tune had started him in life with no more 
than one of her pennies, which, however, 
every time a man turns it, as in the legend, 
leaves a gold-piece in his hand. 

The next morning but one a tall young 
man with dark hair and eyes and an ex- 
pression amused, yet resolute, handed in 
his card at Grantham Hall and asked to 
see its owner, Sir Gresham Laud. 

‘* Dr. Homer Ashton,” cried Sir Gresham, 
looking up from his letters displeased at the 
interruption. ‘‘Who’s he? I don’t know 
any such person. Beryl,” to the servant, 
‘*what does he look like ?”’ 

** A swell, Sir Gresham, only spryer.”’ 

‘*Oh, ‘spryer,’ is he? In his head or his 
heels, I wonder? Well, I suppose I must 
see what the fellow wants; one of these 
genteel sponges come to suck up as many 
pounds as I'll give to their deuced chari- 
ties,” he muttered. By which speech it is 
fair to conclude that Sir Gresham had been 
sponged in this way more than once. 

But when Homer, who was admiring the 
view from the drawing-room window, 
turned and bowed as the baronet ap- 
proached, Sir Gresham perceived nothing 
of the suppliant about him and began to 
doubt whether this elegant stranger did 
mean to make him a few pounds the poorer 
by his visit. He came forward and re- 
quested his visitor to be seated. Ashton 
spoke of the beauty of the country and Sir 
Gresham answered him, but at the moment 
curiosity was evidently his ruling passion. 

‘*You are wondering why I came,” said 
Homer. ‘‘ Certainly it was not to tell you, 
what everybody knows, that this is the 
finest situation about here. But I have in 
my possession part of an ornament which, 
I believe, belongs to Miss Laud.”’ 

“You! What is it?” 

Ashton bowed and smiled also, as he 
handed the other his discovery of the night 
but one before. ‘‘ Does it belong to your 
daughter ?”’ he said. 

But Sir Gresham was too bewildered to 
answer him. 

“That?’? he cried. ‘Good Heavens! 
that? Where did you find it? It’s a 
clue.”’ 

** A clue to what?” cried Homer eagerly. 
He felt on the brink of discovering how a 
lady’s ornament could come in so strange 
a place. 

But Sir Gresham was too excited by some 
suggestion awakened by the sight of the 
stone to have an idea of trying to satisfy 
any curiosity but his own. 

‘*Where did you find it ?’’ he repeated. 

“Ts it your daughter’s?’’ returned Ho- 
mer. 

** Yes, it must be hers,’’ and remember- 
ing at last to thank the young man for 
returning it, he stood with the stone in his 
hand waiting impatiently for a full account 
of its recovery. 

“Does Sir Gresham Laud suppose that 
I came here for the purpose of telling a 
midnight adventure to him?” thought Ho- 
mer, as a look of amusement flitted across 
his face. “If you will be so kind,” he 
answered suavely, ‘“‘as to ask Miss Laud 
if she will do me the favor to identify her 
ornament, I shall be most happy to tell 
you, and her if she cares to know, how I 
came by it.” 

Sir Gresham hesitated only an instant. 
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‘* Assuredly,’’ he said, and sent for his 
daughter. 

The young man’s heart beat faster at the 
sound of light steps behind him. Suppose 
Violet were plain and heavy-looking, yet 
suppose—he turned hastily, but not too 
soon for the beautiful face that was com- 
ing toward him. ‘She was named for her 
eyes,’’ thought Homer ; and there was some- 
thing else he thought, too, that could no 
more than this be spoken at the moment. 
She greeted him with a simplicity that 
charmed him; but when she saw the me- 
dallion in her father’s hand she cried : 

“Oh, papa, my bracelet clasp; where 
did you get it? Have they found out the 
robbers ?”’ 

Homer’s eyes opened wide at her words. 

‘*Robbers?”’ he repeated. ‘‘That’s it, 
then? Perhaps I really did hear and see 
something after all.”” And after a moment 
in which three people stood facing each 
other with looks of inquiry he began an 
account of his expedition to the ruin. He 
was truthful in every detail, yet the story 
sounded remarkably well as he told it, 
watching Violet’s face and seeing her 
shiver and grow pale in imagining the 
blackness of the old cellars. If she would 
but ‘‘love him for the dangers he had 
passed ;’”’ he knew nothing of wars to be 
sure, except of personal struggles with 
misfortune, out of place to be told here, 
yet having left their mark upon him in a 
consciousness of power to dare and con- 
quer adverse circumstances. 

“T’'ve no doubt they carried their 
booty there,”’ exclaimed Sir Gresham, his 
thoughts still in the ruins an_ infinite 
distance behind the young man’s winged 
fancy and supplementing the narrative 
which Ashton had just finished. While 
Violet was listening to her father’s account 
of a daring burglary committed the winter 
before while the family were in the house, 
Ashton had an opportunity to study her 
face more critically, or, rather, more ad- 
miringly. It was possible he did not drop 
all the admiration out of his expression as 
from time to time she turned to him to ex- 
plain more fully something that her father 
was saying. 

“T’ve no doubt the villains bring their 
booty miles to hide it in tlie ruin,’ said 
Sir Gresham. ‘‘This medallion was the 
clasp of a heavy gold bracelet. It was 
given to my daughter by a friend, and 
she is much obliged to you, I am sure, for 
finding it.” 

‘Indeed I am,” said Violet, coloring a 
little as she spoke. 

“It is I who am under obligation to 
fate,’’ answered Homer; “I have found 
something that Miss Laud values.”’ 

‘The rest of the bracelet has been melted 
down long ago,’’ pursued Sir Gresham. 
“That place ought to be searched.”’ 

‘*Yes,”? said Homer; ‘‘when will you 
do it?” 

The baronet looked somewhat taken 
aback at this energetic suggestion. 

‘‘No doubt,’? he answered, ‘‘and per- 
haps, Dr. Ashton, you would like to be 
one of the party if I go with some of my 
neighbors? I suppose it ought to be done 
as soon as possible, within a day or two,”’ 
he went on, as the other assented, ‘lest 
they should take alarm at your intrusion 
upon them. When should you advise 
going ?”’ 

‘“*This moment,”’ cried Homer. ‘‘It’s a 
wonder that we Americans have any grass 
in our country,’ he added, smiling, ‘‘ we 
are so averse to letting it grow under our 
feet.”” 

Ile met Violet’s eyes as he finished, and 
read in them an admiration and interest. 
In another moment she had turned away 
on some trifling pretext, but, undoubtedly, 
she was blushing. How was Homer to 
know that she had once declared she would 
marry the man who brought her back her 
bracelet clasp? That, however, was when 
she was quite sure it would never be found. 

**Not until after luncheon, papa, will 
you?’ she said. ‘‘ You’d better not take 
Dr. Ashton until after that.’’ 

Several years later, when the medallion 
had led to more than the finding of stores 
of plunder in the old ruins which a gang 
of thieves had taken care to make appear 
haunted, Homer Ashton, a physician of 
high standing, was living in a large Ameri- 
ean city. A schoolmate whom he had not 
met for years said to him one day at din- 
ner as they were talking of marriages and 
deaths among their former comrades : 

“By the way, Ashton, you never told 
me where you first met your wife. I only 
know that it was in England.” 

Homer laughed. 

“‘T first met her,’’ he said, ‘‘ behind Mi- 
nerva’s shield. Did I not, Violet ?’’ 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
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ROUND ABOUT THE ROOM. 


LET us see now what we have about the walls of that snug room where the “‘ Early 
Breakfast ’’ was a-serving. And, firstly, there is running around the room about three 
feet above the floor what a country carpenter would call the ‘‘chair-moulding,” and what 


the stickler for niceties of speech ‘would call perhaps the upper member or the cornice of ~ 


the dado. This furnishes a ledge, projecting maybe an inch and a half, where plaques, 
quaint old platters, half blue and white, or a Japanese array of dishes may be set on 
edge, all held in place and guarded against careless elbows by a small brass rod stretch- 
ing from corner to corner or door to door, and fastened in the wood. If the dishes in 
such receptacle are subject to frequent handling, and in a summer cottage by the sea, 
the every-day ware might easily make an ‘all around ”’ decoration, the wall behind them 
for a breadth of eighteen inches should have cover that would suffer wear and not show 
finger-marks. Nothing could well be better for this purpose than a strip of stamped 
leather-hanging, which we judge to be the material shown here in the lesser of the two 
cuts. Avery strong paper is also made in imitation of a bronze-toned leather, and except 
usage be inordinately hard would serve the end in view. 

The upper edge of this wall-covering is both concealed and protected by another 
moulding into which little brass hooks are fastened and from which depend cups, as many 
and as rare and as rich as you like. 

This is not the sort of decoration that would belong to the banquet-hall of a palace ; 





it would not justly and fairly belong to the homes of those who love to repeat at a dis- 
tance palatial echoes. But let us remember that we are in a not over-large city apartment 
where economy of space is imperative, and where ceremony must wait upon tasteful dis- 
position of the area at command. 

Look again at the second and larger picture of our showing this week, and see what 
varied effect may be produced by differing sizes, hues and position in the assemblage of 
faience or porcelain upon this ledge of our dado ; and observe again in respect of it that 
the easy, seemingly careless disposition of the successive rounds of color and of figure are 
such as would grow naturally out of the caprices of a zealous and variety-loving liouse- 
wife, who would treat her friends to one show of her wares at a dinner of to-day and to 
another show at the dinner of to-morrow. 

Once more, in reference to this bandlet of asSociated forms and color backed by d&ep 
bronze tint, consider how much the humblest little countiy cottage might be lighted up 
and made gay and festive and piquant by such an “all around ” disposition of blues and 
reds and grays, of Sunday wares and ‘ best plates’’ 
cooking dishes. 

But what concerning the colors above and below this bronze-toned band of easy cup- 
boardry? Below, it is not difficult to see that low tones prevail, and a color it would 
be a little unsafe to describe : a brown surely, not over heavy, but we will suppose a 
pure Vandyke brown with a little lightening in it of white. And this foil of low-toned 
color should not only be laid upon the broad wall surface of the dado, but also upon the 
successive mouldings we encounter directly above ; for on closer inspection we perceive 
that the moulding which carries its little dependent array of teacups, or tankards, as 
the case may be, is not the only one, but that another covers the edge of a second band- 
let of color of nearly equal width with the bronze-toned one, and carrying certain 
puzzling forms. What are-we to make of this bandlet, and of these net-like forms ? 

We must go beyond what the picture tells here, and say that it is a band of cloth— 
arras, if you please—blue in its prevailing tint ; Japanese in origin, with longish, parallel 
white flecks of color woven into the tissue, as if it symbolized the sea. Perhaps it did 
in the weaver’s fancy, perhaps it did not. In any event, the easily-fancied symbolism 
has been seized upon to warrant the deft fingers of some mistress of the household in 
her pretty broidery task of working silken meshes of a net, here and there, over this blue 
sparkle of a sea, and planting in her net, or near to its vagrant lines red sea-crabs, shin- 
ing fishes, branches of sea-coral, whatever in short a nice taste might suggest, as good 
adornment for such sea-blue ground of canvas, with all the aids of sparkling beads 


and India china, and the rich brown of 
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(flashing on the gills of fishes), and softest crewels and flossiest of silks. Yet all the 
tints are, as they should be, courageously subordinated. There is no flashy red, no bril- 
liant blue, no screaming yellow ; the whites are sharpest, and they narrowed to spaces 
that are scarce seen in our pictures, The whole is firmly attached to the wall (glued 
perhaps), and as we said, protected as to its upper edge with a strip of the Vandyke 
brown moulding. Above this comes one of those piquant, soft-surfaced Japanese papers, 
the wall growing lighter as we go up, and drifted over with those puzzlings groups of 
little disks, which the almond-eyed people love so well and which seem to carry strange 
mysteries in them. 

But above all this, and just below the cornice—forming a frieze, is another bandlet 
of that curious, dreamy-blue cloth, stretched all round firm and hard, and showing a 
tint which, if below, it might be fancied a bit of sea, can with a fancy as easy be called 
here a strip of sky. 

There are the same irregular streaks of white, which may be bits of stratus, and these 
have been supplemented by the embroiderer’s hand with little fleecy piles of ewmulus and 
vagrant waifs of cirrous clouds, and at one point, unless our eyes deceive us, with flecks 
of snow. Then, into this belting of blue sky birds are happening always under the broi- 
derer’s hand ; birds with great sheaf of broad-spread wings, birds in gray solitude on 
brown sprays of silk, birds of plumage rarer, flashing with what seem by contrast tints 
of gold and crimson. 

And now let us moralize a little upon the order and style of this wall decoration, 
That “all around” cupboard may be extemporised as an ‘“ utter’? convenience in the 
humblest household, nay in kitchen, and light up hardest work with its comforting disks 
of blue; and the same in the daintiest of households may be made by adroit selection 
and wise collocation a ‘thing of joy.’ 

That bronze-toned leather is noway hard to find ; the leather-like paper even less 
hard to find ; and if the seeker after good effects is debarred both, a dash of bronze color 
upon a deal board (better if paneled) will give all the effect. Consider again those 
bandlets of blue cloth : this indeed chances to be quaint in its weaving, a quaintness that 
comes from Japan, and so its nativity explains (and yet does not explain) those vagrant 
traces of white in the body of the color. But you may find good wall cloths outside of 
Japan, cloths which if they do not tempt you to counterfeit the sparkle of a sea or the 
feathery lights in a sky, may tempt you in a score of other ways, if you have the grace 
and dexterity to fling your floss silk intoits meshes, for the telling of some simpler story. 

What the story should be we do not mean to tell ; it may bea story of apple-blossoms, 
a story of ‘‘ cherries ripe,’’ a story of leaning reeds and rushes with dragon-flies dashing 
among them, a story of trailing vines where purple clusters hang. Whatever it be home 
ingenuity, leavened with a little subtle thinking, can work it out; and so you will come 
stitch by stitch to the best sort of home decoration. You will not come up to Mrs. 
Wheeler’s level in a day or a month, or a score of them ; but you will be venturing into 
fields where you may always go forward and always be drawing nearer to the best sort 
of accomplishment. 

And now what of that cabinet which hangs against the wall, chained there as would 
seem and clamped about with metal fastenings ? 

We note first about it that it is a movable fixture, and from its strong array of metal 
bands and clasps, that it may very likely carry silver. Spanish, too, we should judge, of 
old stamped leather, that may have guarded trinkets ages ago: so as it hangs there, 
over the side-table, it seems to carry an odor of the wine of Xeres about it, and of garlic, 
and of golden-spurred Hidalgos. 

What may be within? Its doors being closed we will not venture to say. But if put 
to good service it is every way a proper belonging to the room, and will serve as hint for 
what may be done in a dining-room in way of suspended cupboards and corner cupboards 
and cupboards of all sorts ; on which topic we shall find margin some other week for fuller 
talk. DonaLD G. MITCHELL. 
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FLURDILLY MAHONE. 


A Story or Boop, sut Not or Tuunper. 


Iv 

‘* How can I ever thank you enough, Mr. 
Kreuse ?”’ 

‘* You ought never to take a gimlet or a 
chisel by the wrong end, Flurdilly. The 
handle of my name is Tom. The Kreuse 
part I keep for strangers and for Sunday.”’ 

‘*But to-day is Sunday, Mr.—Tom.”’ 

‘Every day is Sunday when I am with 
you, Fiurdilly.”’ 

It was Sunday and a bright November 
one at that. More than a month had passed 
since the telegram had struck Flurdilly 
down, but this was the first time the two 
had any opportunity to be together in pri- 
vate. By aspecies of bee-like instinct and 
without a werd said on either side they 
had happened together that afternoon and 
were seated upon the same seat in*the same 
secluded nook of the City Park as when, 
and for nearly the dozenth time, the girl 
had, as recorded, rejected the entreaties of 
her lover. But it was a brighter Sunday 
than they had ever known before. Not 
that there was much change in Mr. Kreuse ; 
he could not be other than open and con- 
tented of countenance. If not like a marble 
Bacchus, at least like the figure-head of a 
vessel, his face was so carved into an aspect 
of honest good nature that he could not 
have seemed otherwise than contented if 
he had tried. But there was to-day an 
additional glow upon his broad and genial 
physiognomy in virtue of a change which 
had taken place in his companion. There 
was a certain dignity in the servant-girl 
which had interested Judge Parker in her 
from the first, but it was now no longer 
the dignity of a woman who knows more 
than she will put into words, of a young 
girl who suffers and remains silent. In the 
very act of sitting closer to her lover than 
before she was more erect. Evidently a 
weight had been lifted from her. Perbaps 
her eyes seemed all the brighter from con- 
trast with the black bonnet she wore, for 
she was dressed in mourning, and it is won- 
derful what gentility goes with grief. Her 
gladness of heait was so evident you would 
have sworn that with the death in her 
family money had come to her. There. 
were tears upon her cheek, but almost 
merriment in her demure glances at her 
companion. Evidently she was endeavor- 
ing to be specially sober and strong, but 
there was a quivering in the corners of her 
lips which threatened to undermine it all. 
It was hard to say whether she wanted 
most to give way to weeping or to laugh- 
ing. Somehow her face had suddenly 
grown full and rosy. It was impossible 
but that Mr. Kreuse should be more in 
love with her than ever. Perhaps she was 
aware of it ; possibly something had broken 
within her, allowing her to give way and 
go out in heart toward him as she had not 
done before. 

“It was very kind in you attending to 
everything about my mother’s funeral ’’— 
the face of the girl became grave as she 
said it—‘‘very kind indeed.”’ 

“Not at all. There was not much to 
do.”’ 

If Mr. Kreuse had been as inaccurate as 
that in his work he would not have pros- 
pered as he did. The fact is it was a 
world of trouble he had been at. The 
Widow Mahone had ventured upon too 
much whisky and too often. She was a 
vigorous woman; long habit had inured 
her to copious indulgence, but alas! there 
are limits to human endurance. When 
strychnine enters so largely into the manu- 
facture of the whisky it is doubtful whether 
even an ostrich could drink as frequently 
and as deeply as did the widow and yet 
survive. Had her daughter’s wages been 
less her life might have been longer. But 
the expense to Mr. Kreuse did not lie in 
the funeral alone with its many hacks at 
four dollars each. The old woman had a 
large circle of acquaintances, but the con- 
sumption of liquors at the wake would 
have been tritling had not every ‘man-and 


woman with whom she had quarreled. in-. 


sisted upon drinking all the more deeply in 
order to show that, as they feelingly re- 
marked, they ‘‘ bore no malice to the poor 
soul that is gone.’’ So loud did they be- 
come in her praises that the police had to 
assist them to bring their grief within 
bounds. 

“It was little I could do,’’ Mr. Kreuse 
said in answer to the thanks poor Flurdilly 
strove to express, but he was careful not 
to let her know how much the funeral bills 
amounted to. ‘‘She was always willing 
for it,’ he explained, ‘‘and I am sorry she 
is gone.” 


Flurdilly knew to what he had reference 
and only shook her head and indulged in 
a moment’s misty speculation as to the 
state of existence into which her mother 
had departed. ‘‘ And to think,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘that you never said a cross word 
to me all along, never gave me a black 
look.”’ 

“*Couldn’t have done it if I had tried 
to,’’ and the wheelwright was not more 
placid now than he always had been. 

“You did not go prowling around to 
find out neither. I don’t believe you ever 
had one suspicion about me.”’ 

‘“‘Suspicion!’ Mr. Kreuse could not 
make out what she meant. ‘ 

‘And you are willing to marry me, not 
knowing anything more ?”’ 

“Willing !’’ 

‘*Now then, Tom, I am going to tell you 
everything. There’s one or two things 
will try you ’— 

‘Let ’em try.” 

‘It’s almost like a fairy story, except 
that it is true, Tom. Four years ago,” 
Flurdilly began, ‘‘I was a foolish slip of a 
girl. My poor father was just dead. He 
was a different man from what you would 
think to look at me. That is, he had been 
2 school teacher in the old country, was a 
man who read books, the handsomest man 
—that is, he once was—you ever saw. Tom, 
he was a younger son of the Squire; he 
was a—a gentleman. Not more than you 
are, Tom; no, not one bit more, but in 
a different way. He did not marry my 
mother ’’— 

‘*Not marry your mother?” Tom was 
pondering it as a singular fact wholly apart 
from any concern Flurdilly had in it. 

‘“*She married him, Tom, she married 
him! But I won’t speak of it; I can’t!’ 
The girl spoke rapidly. ‘‘Only this, my 
mother was a rough, strong, red-cheeked 
girl over there in the old country. He 
never wronged her, never intended—any- 
thing, Tom; but she was bold and—and 
she made him marry her. Then she took 
to drink ; but I can’t tell you about it !”’ 

‘What is the good, Flurdilly? I don’t 
want to hear.” 

“Tf you had only known him as I did, 
Tom. He was a good, good father to me. 
In our ugly, dirty home he was like a 
king—I can’t make you see him as I did, 
and I won't tell you, Tom, what dreadful 
things happened there after we came to 
America. He would have left her only for 
me. Then he laid down and died. It Ailled 
him, Tom; it was too dreadful ; he wasn’t 
born to it. When he was buried I was 
desperate. I would have killed myself and 
gone after him only he had told me I must 
try and stand it. But I was so desperate, 
Tom, that—that ’— 

‘* What is it, Flurdilly ?” 

“*T was so desperate I—I got married.” 

‘Got married!" There was not an atom 
of doubt in the exclamation. Flurdilly 
was all right. Here was a sudden some- 
thing to be studied over, that was all. 

*““Yes, he saw me one day and he fol- 
lowed me, and he begged me to marry him. 
You know you did that, Tom.”’ 

**So I did, and I don’t deny it, and I’m 
ready to do it again.”’ 

‘““What could I do? I didn’t care for 
him. Not,” said Flurdilly, ‘‘but what I 
might have come to love him, vould have 
come to love him as much as he did me, 
for he was a decent man, a mason by trade ; 
but I didn’t know enough about him, and 
I was such a youpg and foolish girl. But, 
Tom, things were so bad at home I had to 
kill myself or marry him. You see he 
knew all about me, and my poor mother, 
and he told me he would take me out, way 
outeWest somewhere. He was @ bright, 
smart young man, very sharp and clever. 
But I didn’t really love him, Tom. I 
would have come to it, but I hadn't had 
time. So one morning he met me on a 
side street and we went and got married.”’ 

“Yes.”’ The eyes of the wheelwright 
were full in those of Flurdilly. ‘There 
was not a shadow in them. If the girl 
had followed her impulse she would have 
kissed him then and there. 

‘Don’t stop me,’’ she said, as if Tom 
might see her heart and attempt an indis- 
eretion. ‘‘We got married. I was all in 
a whirl. He took the next train going 
West, for he had everything packed up. 
I was to hurry home, get my things and 
take the next train, and he was to stop 
over and wait for me at atown. He had 
it all written down for me very plain. 
Well, just as I was running out of the 
door with my bundle my mother came in 
and—I won’t tell you what she said. No, 
nor what she did. She only knew I was 
trying to runaway. She locked me up for 
a week. She—she’’— 


**Don’t cry, Flurdilly. I’m so sorry.” 
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‘*Sorry ?”? and even Tom Kreuse was al- Tom, if my mother had not come between 


most astonished at the face she suddenly 
showed him, taking her handkerchief from 
her eyes. ‘‘Sorry? Iam not. I am glad, 
glad !’’ 

“Glad, Flurdilly ?”’ 

“Yes, glad !’’ said the girl with energy ; 
‘* because if she hadn’t stopped me I would 
have gone West—would never have met 
you, Tom.”’ 

To even an oak, and of whatever diameter 
and roughness of bark, there comes a flush 
of spring and summer, and Mr. Kreuse 
blushed and ethrilled, grew hot and cold, 
as he sat, in a measure never known to him 
before. But he had no time to take the 
measure of things. 

“That is the way,” Flurdilly was say- 
ing, ‘“‘that I never saw him, my—my hus- 
band, any more. “He was gone and nobody 
knew anything. I never told a soul. Of 
course I couldn’t marry you when you 
begged me so hard, and I couldn’t tell you 
why I couldn’t. Don’t you see?” 

‘““And now let me say something. Oh, 
Flurdilly, if you’’—began Mr. Kreuse. 

“You haven’t asked me about the tele- 
gram I got.”’ It was necessary to inter- 
rupt her lover, he had been so long held 
back there was no telling what he might 
say or do. 

“T declare! I had forgot that’’—he did 
not care to hear about it. ‘‘ Let all that 
go,”” he entreated. 
and right away, I'll risk it.” 

“*But I wouldn't.” There was a dignity 
in the girl which awed her lover. He al- 
ways had held her in awe that was to the 
fabrie of his affection what the iron tire 
was to the woodwork of his wheels. There 
was that in Flurdilly to-day which mas- 
tered the man more than ever, and he could 
only admire and listen and love her more 
than before as she added: ‘‘The telegram 
I got that day was from his father. He 
had come to the city; had managed to 
hunt out where J was, and now he wanted 
me to come to the hotel where he was stop- 
ping and see him. I had heard nothing 
from my husband since the day we got 
married, four long years, Tom, and the 
bit of paper came upon me so sudden that 
I do not know what happened. It was as 
if somebody had hit me on the head. I 
fell down on the hall floor I believe, but 
as soon as I could I got up off the bed 
where they had put me, and I dressed and 
went to the hotel and saw his father. He 
had a parlor for himself there. You see, 
Tom,’’ and the voice of the girl began to 
falter, ‘‘he was ever so rich.”’ 

“*Ts he dead ?”’ 

**No, he isn’t dead, but I'll come to that 
directly. He is a nice old gentleman, very 
old, with a thin face and feeble voice and 
white hair. But, Tom ’”’— 

‘* Well, Flurdilly.”’ 

‘* He is dead. My husband. For he was 
my husband. He was a good man. And 
he was very kind to fall in love with a 
poor, ignorant, foolish girl. He was so 
glad to marry me too. I would have come 
to love him, Tom.”’ It was said with de- 
cision, and poor Flurdilly was crying. 

*“*T don’t blame you’’—her lover put all 
the heart he had in the words-—‘‘and I 
don’t blame him, not one bit.”” It was 
said with honest emphasis. 


“Don’t you, Tom ?’’ and the nerves of 


the wheelwright were not so coarse as not 
to tremble at the tone in which it was 
asked. He got a little closer to the giil 
and thought how shameful it was in the 
city suthorities that they could not have 
made the trees grow closer together, or 
thicker, or something. It was altogether 
too public a place for a body to enjoy him- 
self, and why in the mischief couldn't the 
people passing through tind somewhere else 
to spend their time that day. 

‘*He was a very rich man, he told me,”’ 
Flurdilly went on, ‘‘but what good did 
that do him now his son was dead? And 
then he told me how his son had written 
and written and written letters to me. I 
told the poor old father that I did not get 
one of them. I suppose he wrote to me on 
the back of the letters by my name as his 
wife, and of course the post-office people 
did not know me by that name. That 
made the old man feel kinder to me, and 
he told me, Tom, how hard his son had 
worked, hoping to have me with him some 
day, and how much money he made ; his 
son had dug up quicksilver or something 
out of the ground, he told me.” Flurdilly 
had ceased weeping and was talking very 
slowly now. ‘I was so sorry for him,” 
she said, ‘‘he was so old and sorrowful. 
But it brightened him up, he said, to see 
his son’s wife, and he told me over and 
over again how hard his son had worked, 
how often he had written to me, how much 
he loved me, what a good son he was, 


“If you will have me,” 


us I am sure, yes I know, I could have 
come to love him.” 

“Of course you would, Flurdilly.’’ 

‘Never mind about that now. After 
awhile,” the girl continued, ‘‘the old man 
got up out of his chair to bring me some- 
thing, he said, my husband had sent me if 
he ever found me. And oh my, Tom, he 
went into his bed-room, unlocked his big 
trunk, took out a green leather box, 
brought it in, and the moment he put it in 
my lap it was so heavy I knew what was 
in it. But the first moment I did, I knew, 
Tom, what I must do about it. I wouldn’t 
open it, wouldn’t touch it. But the old 
man did and poured it all out in my lap, 
three thousand dollars in gold, Tom, three 
thousand dollars ! for he told me how much 
there was and my husband had sent it to 
me with his dearest love. But it made me 
shiver all over. I wouldn’t touch it. I 
put my hands over my eyes and wouldn’t 
look at it. And I told him so, Tom.” 
Flurdilly spoke sharply, not a tear in her 
eyes now. ‘‘I want you to know what I 
did. What do you think I did?” 

To Mr. Kreuse there seemed to be but 
one thing to do. His eyes were opened to 
their widest, his great hands had instinct- 
ively closed as they lay upon his knees, his 
reply was upon his lips, but there was that 
in the eyes of Flurdilly fastened upon his 
own and waiting what he would say which 
made him hesitate. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you did,’’ he managed to stammer, ‘ but,”’ 
and his face grew brighter, ‘‘ whatever you 
did, Flurdilly, was right,’’ and no man 
could have put an honester heart into what 
he said. It was a terrible strain upon him 
none the less. Mr. Kreuse had as clear an 
idea of the amazing value of money as any- 
body, he had worked too hard, he had 
saved up too long with reference to Flur- 
dilly, not to count every penny closely. 
To him three thousand dollars was a fully 
equipped wheelwright’s shop in the centre 
of the city—he had his eye on the very spot 
for it—with plenty of rich customers for 
that finer work in carriage making to which 
he had long aspired. ‘ina year or two he 
would have men under him, with plenty of 
work coming in and plenty of money to 
show for it. And yet Flurdilly was more 
to him than all that; it would all be for 
her at last. Big as he was, he now sat 
looking up to her, as it were, although she 
did not more than come up to his shoulder 
and did not weigh more than half as much. 
Mr. Kreuse was somewhat unwieldy of 
build, but he had the sense too of an ele- 
phant and he felt toward Flurdilly exceed- 
ingly like what that intelligent animal does 
toward its keeper. 

““Tom,”’ she was saying slowly, so that 
he could not fail to understand, ‘‘I would 
not so much as look at that money, not if 
it had been a million of dollars! I couldn’t 
get to go with my poor husband, I had 
never been a wife to him, Tom, had never 
loved him. When I married him it was 
only to get away from hearing my mother 
curse my father, yes, and beat him when 
she was out of her head with drink. For 
my father loved me, Tom, and he was a 
gentleman, Tom, at least he had been a 
born, educated gentleman, and I loved him 
dearly. It was because he was dead that 
I tried to get away from home. I would 
almost have married a horse, Tom, if it 
could have carried me off. It wasn’t for 
himself at all I married my husband. I 
would have been ever so glad for your sake, 
Tom,”’ the girl went on after awhile, ‘to 
have taken the money, but not from him, 
lying in his grave, and that for you. I 
couldn’t, couldn’t! After the old father 
gave up begging me to take it and had 
locked it up again in his trunk, the poor 
old man sat down close by me on the sofa 
and began begging me to go back West 
with him and be his daughter. He was so 
old, he said, and he had nobody left in the 
world but me, and then he was so feeble 
and sickly, he said, with no one to take 
care of him. And then he told me all 
about the nice, comfortable house he had 
out West, and said I could have cows if I 
wanted them, and a horse of my own, and 
as many new dresses as I could wear, if I 
would only be a daughter to him for the 
little time he had to live. But no, I 
couldn’t, Tom, I couldn’t! And I told 
him why. If I had been a wife to his son 
all those years I would have been glad to 
do it. As it was, I couldn’t. When I told 
him why he gave it up. But he kissed me 
and cried, and that very night he went 
away and we will never see each other 
again. For’’—and here Flurdilly smiled 
through her tears and looked shyly at her 
companion—‘‘I told him all about—about 
you, Tom. Did I do right, Tom? And 
because I married a man that way, and 
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because I couldn’t, eouldn’t take the money 
he had sent me from his grave. It was 
three thousand dollars, but I won’t take it, 
Tom, even for you, I won’t touch a cent of 
it, Tom, even if you say I must. You can 
give me up if you say so,”’ and the poor 
girl stood before him ready to go. ‘Good- 
by, Tom!”’ 

“*Flurdilly !’ 

‘‘She has always interested me.”’ It was 
Mrs. Judge Parker who said it to her hus- 
band one night in their bed-room, a year or 
so later. ‘‘There was something in her, 
something ’’— 

‘*So there was and is, my dear. 
sorry to have her go. And they have a 
baby, have they? A boy, I hope.” 

**T don’t see why it should be a boy, but 
it isa boy. But itis no more like its father— 
it is its mother over again.” 

“Of course.’”’ The Judge was untying 
his cravat, and was very tired after a day 
of listening to the lawyers. But his wife 
went on. 

‘‘Tom Kreuse is making a perfect fool of 
himself; in and out of his wife’s room, 
whistling, apologizing, his face one vast and 
permanent grin. He says’’— 

But the Judge had seated himself. It 
was upon the side of their bed, but to him 
it had become the judicial bench. ‘‘Stop,’’ 
and he held up a judicial finger. ‘‘ Never 
mind about Aim. Did Flurdilly tell you 
anything ?”’ 

‘*Thatis what I wanted to say. She opened 
her heart to me because I had helped nurse 
her, because she was so happy her baby was 
a boy. Her father was a younger son, it 
seems, of an old family over where they 
came from. Flurdilly spoke of the family 
as if they were something more than human. 
An old, old family, she said. One of the 
oldest and greatest families ’’— 

‘‘T understand. Her father,’’ the Judge 
summed up for her, ‘‘was trapped into 
marrying a common woman below his 
rank.”’ 

“And it killed him in the end. Flurdilly 
worships him. When she was done she 
made me take this prayer-book from her 
trunk, where it was all wrapped up. I 
wanted to show it to you, Frank.”’ 

Her husband opened the handsomely 
bound volume. Yes, here it was on the 
tly-leaf, beautifully written : 

** Presented to my beloved daughter, 
Fleur de Lys Mahone, 
From her unhappy Father, 
Henri St. John Mahone. ’*’ 
‘*A gentleman, by Jove !’’ exclaimed the 
‘*How much of a gentleman he 
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Judge. 
must have been when he could transmit his 
blood through such a wife! Blood tells in 
people, my dear, as much as it does in De- 
von cows or Eclipse race-horses ! And that 
is her name? Flurdilly, bah !” 

“‘Do you know, my dear,”’ the Judge re- 
marked to his wife a month after. ‘‘ I have 
locked into the matter, and I think—do not 
know it, mind—I think I could ferret out a 
fortune for Flurdilly over the water if I 
tried.”’ 

**T doubt,’ said his sensible wife, ‘‘if it 
would make them any happier.”’ 

Wo. M. BAKER. 


A COMPLAINT and an appeal are embo- 
died in the preface to a new novel by M. de 
Goncourt, less known in this country than 
either Daudet or the less savory Zola, but 
regarded by the former as the true head of 
the realistic school in France. He is a man 
of positive genius, but works with a pa- 
tient minuteness not always its portion, 
and many pages in his books are alive, 
seeming to be wrought out from nature 
and life themselves. His theory of the 
novelist’s vocation is that it should have 
as real a basis as the historians, and that 
wherever possible there should be not only 
exact information as to facts used, the 
minutest observation of localities and per- 
sons described, but also documentary evi- 
dence from the characters themselves. To 
this end, in the preface to ‘‘ La Faustine,”’ 
he addresses an appeal to all women who 
may read the book. His present wish, it 
appears, is to write the story, psychological 
and physiological of a young girl brought 
up in the hothouse life of a great city. 
He finds that the books written on women 
by men lack knowledge. They hold the 
fancies of men as to what women probably 
think but not the thought itself, this 
thought being most usually unknown or 
but half comprehended even by husbands 
and lovers. He begs all women, Americans 
included, who will, to put their inmost 
thoughts upon paper and send them anony- 
mously to his publisher, and the sincerity 
and honesty of his wish is so evident that 
he will undoubtedly receive even fuller re- 
plies than he anticipates. 
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OUR SOCIETY. 


Eoireo sy - - - Louise CHanoter Moutton 


CONCERNING CARDS AND CALLS. 

OnE of the first requisites for those who 
would discharge their social obligations 
properly is a well-furnished card-case. 
Tinted, glazed, gilt-edged or round-cor- 
nered cards are all of the past or of the 
far-off rural districts. Cards should be 
white, thin, unglazed, and engraved in 
simple script with no flourishes whatever. 
The present regulation size in England for 
a lady’s card is three and a half inches one 
way by two and a quarter inches the other, 
while a man’s card should be much smaller, 
three inches one way and an inch and a 
half the other being the approved measure. 
In France gentlemen use larger cards than 
in England, and so they have hitherto been 


accustomed to do in America, but the Eng-° 


lish size and shape are now rapidly coming 
into fashion with us. 

The name, with the simple prefix of Mrs. 
or Miss, is always the proper style for a 
lady’s card. She is not to put upon it her 
husband’s title of General or Colonel, Dr. 
or Senator. Others may bestow these 
honors upon her, but her card should 
never suggest her claim to them. It is 
considered the best style by many people 
for the names of unmarried daughters to 
be engraved on the same card with their 
mother— 

Mrs. Grosvenor. 

Miss Grosvenor. 

Miss Edith Grosvenor— 
but I think in this country, where young 
ladies so often make visits, especially to 
intimate friends, without their mothers, it 
is quite proper that each daughter should 
have her own card. The eldest, of course, 
is Miss Grosvenor ; the others preface the 
family name with their Christian names. 
The lady who is most vain of her husband's 
honors and distinctions need not be trou- 
bled at having to exclude them from her 
-ards, as she is expected to leave, wherever 
she calls, one of his cards also, on which 
he can shine in the full glory of his title. 

It is a mooted question whether or not it 
is good style to have the address engraved 
upon a card. For myself, I think it should 
be done as a matter of convenience. If not 
engraved, it should invaiiably be written 
in on making a first call. If a lady has a 
regular reception day, that also appears in 
the lower left-hand corner of her card. 
Some writers on etiquette consider that 
thus to name a particular day savors of ar- 
rogance and is as much as to say ‘*‘ Come 
when it suits me or not at all.”’ To me it 
seems a question to be regulated by a sen- 
sible consideration of the necessities of the 
case. If a lady has a large acquaintance 
and is out a great deal herself, the only 
way in which she can insure that her 
friends will ever find her at home is to 
have ‘‘a day.’’ Then people who really 
want to see her can come even long dis- 
tances with a happy certainty of attaining 
the object of their journey. 

I have in my mind at this moment a 
pleasant suburban house where the hostess 
is always at home on Mondays. To go 
there on a Monday in summer was to be 
sure of a chat with half a dozen pleasant 
people out on the great green lawn, a good 
cup of afternoon tea, the thinnest bread 
and butter, and the most cordial of wel- 
comes, so that Mrs. R.’s Monday after- 
noons were a little festival for her friends. 
The fact that a lady names a day upon her 
card does not make it improper to call on 
any other day, though it does leave her 
quite at liberty to deny herself to visitors 
on off days. Of course the reception day 
is the one on which the visit should be 
made if possible, but if it happens to be 
your own*day, if you are prevented by 
other engagements from going on that day, 
if the neighborhood is distant and some- 
thing else takes you into it, you are quite 
at liberty to call on your friend, mentioning 
the reason which prevented you from avail- 
ing yourself of her regular day. 

To an artist or a literary woman, who 
has much work to do and a large circle of 
friends, a reception day is an absolute ne- 
cessity and it should be an accepted fact 
among her acquaintances that they cannot 
expect to see her at any other time. One 
great advantage of a reception day is that 
it is likely to bring a number of people to- 
gether and give to the visits then paid the 
sociability of a regular reception without 
its formality. 

The toilet for a ceremonious visit should 
be quiet, but somewhat more careful and 
elegant than for a mere walk or drive. 
The lady who is receiving wears a pretty 


home dress of handsome silk, when it is 
cool enough, or in summer of dainty mus- 
lin or some soft-falling, thin fabric which 
suits the summer warmth. She should 
never wear diamonds or flowers, other than 
a summer rose or some such trifle stuck 
carelessly in belt or buttonhole—flowers 
and precious stones, like dress coats and 
white neckties, being understood never to 
make their appearance before dinner. 

American ladies, it is true, do often wear 
their solitaire diamonds in the day time, 
and to do so is not with us considered an 
impropriety as it is in other countries ; but 
there is a reason against it in the very 
nature of the stone itself, for it is incom- 
parably more beautiful by artificial light. 
Moreover, if diamonds have been worn all 
the morning, what is left to give especial 
distinction to an evening toilette ? 

The proper hours for afternoon calls— 
which fashion styles morning visits—are 
from three to six P. M., a time which in- 
sures you against interrupting your hostess 
either at her luncheon or her dinner. Eng- 
lish hours are later than our own, and you 
will often see on an English lady’s card, 
‘*From four till seven,’’ or perhaps, ‘* From 
five till seven.” 

The lady of the house always rises to 
receive her guest and usually gives her 
hand, with some cordial expression of 
greeting, whether the visitor is a lady or 
a gentleman ; but men do not usually take 
the invitation in shaking hands. The host- 
ess, if possible, addresses a special remark 
or two to the last comer, and then if sev- 
eral people are present she. tries to make 
the conversation general. If her guests are 
too numerous for this she is at least care- 
ful to talk more or less with each one and 
to see that everybody is busy and enter- 
tained. While asa rule the courtesy of a 
hostess should be as equally distributed as 
possible, it is quite allowable for her to pay 
special attention to any very old people 
who have taken the trouble to come to 
her, or to any one of special intellectual 
distinction. If, for instance, Emerson or 
Longfellow had honored her with a call, 
she would be readily pardoned for accord- 
ing them more than the ordinary share of 
her time; while to confer extra civility 
upon the rich merely because they are rich 
is a snobbishness of which a lady who re- 
spected her own ladyhood could hardly be 
guilty. 

An introduction during a morning visit 
commits no one to a farther acquaintance. 
It is simply a means of putting two guests 
at ease with each other, and should always 
be acknowledged courteously at the time 
and followed by a brief chat. 

In America, as in England, it is cus- 
tomary for residents to call on the stranger. 
The only American exception to this rule 
is in Washington—a place which has its 
own especial social code. Where two peo- 
ple meet pleasantly at a friend’s house, one 
may very properly say to the other: ‘‘I 
hope you will come and see me ;”’ and such 
an invitation should always be courteously 
acknowledged, and, if it is desirable to ac- 
cept it, accepted without any foolish argu- 
ment as to who should make the first call. 
It is only the people who have no confi- 
dence in themselves or in their own posi- 
tions who are careful and troubled about 
the trifles of social life, and afraid of put- 
ting their dignity in peril by too much 
cordiality. 

The custom of making formal visits is a 
necessary social tax, from the payment of 
which it is impossible for one holding any 
place in society to escape. Nine times out 
of ten such a visit is a bore—the tenth time 
may be as delightful as to chance upon a 
rose growing under a hedge in February. 
You come upon somebody who says just 
the right word, who gives you a fresh 
thought, a new inspiration, an unexpected 
glimpse of loveliness of character, and you 
go away richer and happier for the visit. 
But one does not every day find roses under 
hedge rows, and many of our visits must 
come into the category of a tax which one 
finds little more pleasure in paying than 
in discharging a water rate or a gas bill, 
but which is just as necessary as either. 
It would be a sad world in which we knew 
no one intimately, had no warm surround- 
ing circle of cordial friends ; and to know 
people intimately it is first necessary to 
know them formally, and to this end morn- 
ing visits. 

Men in America are for the most part 
excused from this formal visiting ; but, in 
order that they may not be forgotten, their 
cards are left by wife or mother or sister. 
And when a man really wants to do more 
than leave a card, he may come in the even- 
ing and pass a social hour or half hour, 
according to the greater or less degree of 
his intimacy in the family. When he fails 
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to find any one at home on his first call he 
leaves, if he is very ceremonious, a card 
for the lady and one for her husband, and 
a third turned down through the middle 
for the other members of the family. More 
than three cards, by the way, should never 
be left at any one time. I heard of a family 
who went about making visits in Washing- 
ton last winter and left no less than twenty- 
five cards at every house where they called, 
and they actually left these cards in. a 
bunch, held together by a little rubber 
band. I am sorry to say that some of the 
ungrateful people thus visited were unkind 
enough to spread out these twenty-five 
cards on their pianos and smile a meaning 
smile over the numerous display. 

After the first visit of ceremony a man 
need only leave one card at any subsequent 
visit that year. After any invitation he 
either calls or sends his card, or if he is so 
fortunate as to have a wife she takes this 
trouble off his hands by leaving his card 
with her own. In calling upon a friend at 
a house where she is visiting the hostess 
should always be inquired for also, and if 
the ladies are out cards should be left for 
the host and hostess as well as for their 
guest. 

A first call should be returned within 
three days if possible, and certainly with- 
in a week—but, this first obligation dis- 
charged, there is no need of calling again 
for some time, unless an invitation is given 
on one side or the other. It is only a very 
exceptional woman who can afford to say, 
as George Eliot did and as Christina Ros- 
setti does, that she can make no calls, and 
to expect those who wish to see her to do 
all the visiting. In this country the elder 
of two ladies residing in the same town is 
the one who usually takes the initiative in 
an acquaintance. She either calls first 
upon the younger lady or she asks the 
yourger lady to call on her—an invitation 
which should be accepted as speedily as 
possible. Making a visit at » proper time 
and in a proper manner often involves much 
more than a mere question of social form. 
Into it may enter kindness, thoughtfulness, 
gratitude, good taste—a long list of the 
virtues. : 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

**Must a husband always be invited with his wife, 
or a wife with her husband ?** ‘ 

Both husband and wife must always be in- 
cluded in any formal invitation of either to a 
dinner or reception for both ladies and gentle- 
men, unless one of them is a confirmed invalid 
or is known to have definitely withdrawn from 
society ; and even in these cases it would be 
more courteous to include both husband and 
wife as a matter of form. I know a man of 
keen wit and rare powers of conversation who 
is greatly in request for men’s dinners, but is 
very seldom asked out when ladies are to be of 
the party, because he happens to be married to 
a very dull and heavy woman whom few host- 
esses have the courage to inflict upon one of 
their guests as a companion during the two or 
three hours of a formal dinner. 

‘*Should invitations be sent to persons in mourn- 
ing ?°’ 

I think they should. We cannot decide for 
another person the limits to which his or her 
seclusion shall be carried, and it is pleasanter 
to show our friend that we hold him in recol- 
lection even if it be only to give him the oppor 
tunity of sending his regrets. But of course 
there are limits one should not cross. We 
would not mock a recent and great grief with 
an invitation to make merry. In this, as in 
everything else, rules must wait on commen 
sense and kind feeling. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


COMPRESSED air is found to be a sufficient and 
an excellent motive power on some English 
tramways. 

LATE studies in craniology have done away 
with the theory of Quatrefages and others that 
the earliest race on European soil was one 
markedly different from that first known to 
history. 


STARS seen through the tail of a comet seem 
to increase in brilliancy. The French astrono- 
mer Ch. André explains this by an hypothesis 
that the comets are assemblages of bodies with 
solid nuclei which reflect and multiply the light, 
and suggests that the average dimension of 
these nuclei can be determined by studying the 
amount of increase in the brilliancy of the stars 
behind them. 


A most extraordinary submarine ship has 
been invented by a Roumanian engineer by 
name Theodoresco.. It can remain for twelve 
hours at a depth of 300 feet beneath the surface 
without inconvenience to the crew. Motion is 
secured by means of a screw, and as at the depth 
of a hundred feet it is sufficiently light in clear 
water to avoid obstacles, a moderate speed can 
safely be obtained. So says the Jllustrirte Zei- 
tung, to which we shift the responsibility for the 
statement. 
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JUDICIAL DIGNITY. 

THE conduct of Judge Cox, who pre- 
sided at the trial of the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, has been made the subject 
of the most bitter animadversion by a 
large portion of the American press, and 
the occasion of a malignant and foolish 
attack upon our judicial system and re- 
publican governments in general by the 
English press. The charges which pub- 
lic clamor at home and abroad has made 
against this American jurist charged with 


the conduct of a trial more memorable ~ 


from the character of the crime than from 
the legal features it presented when fairly 
stated are: (1) That he allowed too much 
levity on the part of the spectators in 
the court-room ; (2) That he allowed too 
much license to the prisoner, and (3) 
That he allowed the trial to be protracted 
to an unnecessary length. 

These charges have too generally been 
accepted as true, and a plea in avoidance 
in behalf of the American bench has been 
set up to the effect that Judge Cox is not 
a fair representative of our judiciary— 
that he is lacking in dignity and strength, 

The bloodthirstiness that is always 
awakened by the commission of a peculi- 
arly infamous crime begets a state of mind 
not favorable to a just appreciation of the 
judge’s duty. He is required to be calm 
in the midst of rage ; to be mindful of the 
prisoner’s rights while others think only 
of his crimes ; to see that the enginery 
of the law is directed only to the ascer- 
tainment of truth rather than the work- 
ing of vengeance. Remembering the in- 
firmity of humanity, and that the judges 
whose very names burn like curses on the 
pages of history have always erred upon 
the side of harshness and cruelty, we may 
well rejoice that our American judicial 
ogre has not even been charged with a 
disregard of human right or a single at- 
tempt to flex the course of justice. 

It must be admitted that the first 
charge, that of permitting undue levity 
on the part of the spectators, is well sus- 
tained. No one who witnessed the trial 
even for an hour can doubt that one-half 
of the spectators ought either to have been 
required to keep silent or have been sent 
to jail for a contempt. If a few of the 
leading spectators had been brought. toe- 
the bar at the outset and sharply fined, the 
decorum of the trial would have been 
vastly improved. If Judge Cox had done 
so, he would have preserved what is 
called the ‘‘ judicial dignity.” 

It is pleasant to remember, however, 
that this is the worst fault that can be 
attributed tohim. The real dignity of the 
man, the conscience and purity of the up- 
right judge showed in his every word and 
act. For the first time in the history of 
jurisprudence a miserable, worthless, de- 
graded creature was tried for the murder 


of a nation’s ruler with all that scrupu- 
lous regard for the rights of the accused 
that would have been expected had the 
position of the assassin and his victim 
been reversed. Not a word of harshness, 
not a taunt nor single syllable that could 
be distorted into a presumption of guilt, 
came from the Judge’s lips. Amid a 
storm of contumely, while every news- 
paper in the land was loaded down with 
abuse, while every mail brought him hun- 
dreds of denunciatory and frequently 
threatening letters, he went calmly and 
quietly forward in the performance of his 
unpleasant duty. Not once did he reply 
to his defamers. Not once did he swerve 
from the path of duty he had marked out 
for himself. Coolly, quietly, gently but 
surely the web of fate was twined around 
the doomed man. Neither his slightest 
wish nor his most insolent demand was 
allowed to pass unheeded. The scales of 
justice were not only evenly held, but 
were held with amazing steadiness. 
Neither a clamorous public nor a prisoner 
possessing unrivaled powers of exaspera- 
tion, were sufficient to ruffle the temper 
of this Judge, who had set himself to exe- 
cute the law “ without fear, favor, affec- 
tion, reward or the hope of reward.” 

In his forbearance and tender conside- 
ration for the rights of the miserable 
creature he was compelled to try, in his 
refusal to exercise undue haste or afford 
any possible ground of complaint on the 
part of the prisoner, Judge Cox’s conduct 
has been not only unexceptionable but 
altogether praiseworthy. Instead of being 
a discredit to the American bench he has 
adorned the world’s judicature with a 
display of coolness, impartiality, earnest- 
ness and self-forgetfulness that has rarely 
if ever been matched in ‘{: annals, 

The result is one that every lawyer 
must regard with peculiar satisfaction, a 
vindication of trial by jury, and an exem- 
plification of the fact that there is a judi- 
cial dignity beyond that which any pro- 
cess of contempt can give—the dignity of 
an honest man intent on the careful dis- 
charge of his duty. 


In commenting on American as con- 
trasted with British institutions, in the 
light of this cause celebre, the English jour- 
nals are strongly inclined to ignore the 
two most striking parallels which their re- 
cent judicial history affords—the butchery 
of Bellingham by a court which pan- 
dered to the insane demand of the public 
for speedy vengeance, and the Tichborne 
case, in which the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land contended day after day for weary 
months with an Oxford Doctor of Laws 
for the championship of the world in low, 
malignant and indecent blackguardism. 
Contrasted with either of these cases or 
with many others which recent English 
judicature affords, not forgetting the in- 
decent partiality and heat of a recent 
Irish judge’s charge, the American may 
well be thankful that our judiciary as 
typified by Judge Cox, while it may have 
less of ‘‘ dignity,’’ furbelows and ferocity, 
has more of mercy, gentleness and sin- 
cerity of purpose. We may reply to the 
charge of disgraceful clamor on the pri- 
soner’s part and lack of haste on the part 
of the Judge, that not one word of the 
Judge during the whole trial need be 
blotted out. He was the calm, quiet, 
self-respecting gentleman and impartial 
magistrate every moment of the weary 
weeks, To the charge of delay we may 
fairly respond that the life of an Ameri- 
can citizen is a matter of quite as much 
importance to the world as the succession 
to a British peerage. 

ALBION W. TourRGEE. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN IN FACTORIES. 

ALONG with industrial progress, as with 
all other progress, there come evils which 
to superficial observation seem to well nigh 
balance the benefits received. While the 
age of machinery is the age of wonderful 
advancement in civilization, it is also the 
age of industrial evils which did not exist 
before its inauguration. This does not mean 
that present industrial evils are greater or 
worse than those existing before the era of 
machinery, for they are not, but they are 
present evils and those to be recognized and 
dealt with now. 

The factory belongs to the era of me- 
chanical invention, and it has its peculiar 
conditions, not all of which tend to the 
happiness or improvement of those em- 
ployed therein. The grand benefits derived 
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from the factory by the community at large 
should not blind our eyes to the specific 
evils which exist with it. The greatest of 
these evils is the employment of married 
women and young children. The employ- 
ment of children is fast being regulated by 
wholesome legislation. The problem as to 
married women still meets the philanthro- 
pist and the student of social science in the 
realms of discussion. 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, in the January 
number of the Contre Review, has 
done the public a se , hot by simply 
calling attention to the evil results of the 
employment of married women in factories, 
but by boldly advocating the ‘ultimate 
complete exclusion of mothers of children 
under the age of three years from factories 
and workshops.’’* The regulation of the 
labor of the class referred to, has been 
urged many times both in Old and in New 
England, and so long ago as 1875, a Massa- 
chusetts official urged ‘‘that married wo- 
men ought not to be tolerated in the mills at 
all.”? I most heartily join Prof. Jevons in 
urging their ultimate complete exclusion. 
How this shall be done, under what gradual 
restrictions, must be the questions for so- 
cial and political economists to consider. 

Prof. Jevons, however sound in his doc- 
trine, goes too far in conveying the impres- 
sion that the great infant mortality of Brit- 
ish factory towns is wholly or in the largest 
degree due to the factory. In fact the 
number of married women employed in the 
factories of England is much less than is 
generally supposed. They rarely exceed 
ten per cent. of the whole number of females 
ina mill. In great cities infant mortality 
is due to other causes than mill work, In 
several factory cities of England the rate 
of infant mortality reaches 95 per 1000 
population under five years of age. In the 
factory towns of Massachusetts the high- 
est rate is 117 per 1000 population under 
five, and in some the rate falls to 91. The 
English married female operatives are de- 
veloping a corps @esprit in relation to their 
employment which takes them out of the 
factories at the proper season. This spirit 
will very materially aid the adjustment of 
the knotty problem. The improved con- 
struction of mills will in the future aid 
greatly in reducing the injury to females. 
The vibration of floors works great injury 
to the sex. The absence of vibration means 
an addition of ten per cent. to the vital 
force of the women employed in a factory. 
The vibration of floors accompanies a fac- 
tory built on the old plan with many sto- 
ries ; the mill of the future will have less 
height and less vibration, and whether 
married women are excluded or not, they 
will be employed under better conditions 
and with less danger to themselves and 
their offspring. It cannot be denied, for it 
has been amply proven, that continual em- 
ployment at one process by which great 
dexterity is acquired, works great injury to 
the female organization ; yet mechanical 
progress demands dexterity. So the injury 
to women from the nature of employment 
and from vibratory action, the negligence 
of children resulting from their employ- 
ment, the health of the growing generation, 
decency, morality, the conservation of the 
home, every influence and every condition 
demand the ultimate complete exclusion of 
married women from factories. 

CARROLL D. Wricur. 


TiITE ALASKAN FISHERIES. 


Ir will be remembered that at the time 
of the transfer of the Arctic Russian pos- 
sessions on the North American continent 
to our ownership and control, one of the 
chief arguments made in favor of the nego- 
tiation and purchase was that of the extra- 
ordinary value which the fisheries of Alaska 
would develop into as soon as they came 
within American control and were properly 
opened up. The writer proposes, in the 
following brief summation of the result of 
fourteen years of American attention and 
investigation to and in this particular field 
of Alaskan resource, to give an accurate 
synopsis of the subject and a fair explana- 
tion of the insignificant showing made by 
Alaskan fishermen ; he does so with some 
confidence, having been intimately ac- 
quainted with that country by reason of 
his personal explorations there and re- 
search since 1865. 

When we took Alaska in 1867 we had a 
very vague idea in fact of what we had 
bought ; a general rush of hardy miners, 
traders, lumbermen and fishermen was 
made to Sitka chiefly in 1867-69 and the 
country was pretty thoroughly diagnosed 
ere 1870-72 by them; what they did not 
practically settle then pro and con as to the 
real value of Alaskan resources has now 
been substantially agreed upon. 
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With reference to this understanding as 
to the economic importance of the Alaskan 
fisheries to the civilized people of the Pa- 
cific coast, the following digest of what has 
transpired in that direction and is taking 
place may be interesting and is highly sug- 
gestive. 

The Cod (Gadus morrhua). This is the 
same cod that we esteem so highly on the 
Newfoundland and George’s banks and 
coast of Labrador; it is the most widely 
distributed food fish known to the waters 
of Alaska or the North Pacific ; it will be 
found on soundings wherever a hook may 
be dropped in Behring Sea, south of the 
latitude of St. Lawrence Island, all around 
the vast chain of the Aleutian Archipelago, 
the Peninsula of Alaska, Kodiak, then be- 
comes scarce and fails to the eastward as 
far as Kenai and Copper River ; it ranges 
thence to the Straits of Fuca, where it is 
only caught for a few weeks in the year 
when running in small shoals, The im- 
mense area frequented by this fish will be 
at once appreciated by glancing at the map 
and noting the surroundings, which show 
that nearly the whole of Behring Sea, 
bounded or staked out by our islands, is a 
single great cod bank, and that large areas 
south of the Aleutian Islands, the Penin- 
sula and Kodiak are shoaled off in a similar 
manner, 

Thus presented, and correctly so, it only 
seems natural to infer that Americans pos- 
sess on the Pacific coast and in Behring Sea 
cod fisheries of almost inexhaustible supply 
and proportionate value. But from the 
history of our investment and enterprise in 
this field during the last fourteen years the 
following tabulation taken from the Board 
of Trade reports, San Francisco, a very cu- 
rious contradiction to our inference above 
is given and it is an authoritative denial. 

CODFISH CONSUMED IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MARKET. 
1879. 
Fish. 
From Alaskan banks, 696, 000 
** Okhotsk (Rus’n) banks, 803, 000 


1880. 1881. 

Fish. Fish, 
289,000 321, 000 
917,000 721, 000 

All the codfish above specified are taken 
by American fishermen in their own ves- 
sels ; but the startling fact that our people 
prefer to sail directly over our own Alaskan 
banks, five thousand miles further, to those 
of Russia in the Okhotsk Sea, is exhibited 
beyond all doubt by this table. Why? 
Why indeed should they prefer to make a 
rough and tedious trip of nearly three 
months longer duration in sailing rather 
than to stop early in their voyage and fish 
in Alaskan waters ? 

The only reason that I can assign is due 
to the simple fact that the Russian cod 
“bunch” thicker on the Okhotsk banks 
than they do on our Alaska soundings, 
hence the vessels are filled quicker and the 
danger of lee shores proportionately cur- 
tailed on the Siberian side. Though the 
Alaskan and Okhotsk cod are identical and 
the same as ours of the North Atlantic, yet 
they do not rate as high in the San Fran- 
cisco market, being always quoted lower 
than ‘‘George’s bank.”’ To my palate they 
are inferior when cured, but the fresh fish 
which I have eaten has always impressed 
me as fully as good as the eastern ; per- 
haps this is due to the inferior quality of 
the salt used by Alaskan fishermen. 

Salmon (Salvelinus malma, salmo purpu- 
vatus, ete.). Almost every stream and 
every river, big or little, that empties into 
the sea or its bays and estuaries through- 
out all Alaska, islands and mainland, is 
visited at regular periods by one or more 
species of salmon, in greater or less num- 
ber, with the widest range of variation in 
quality ; the runs of this fish up the larger 
rivers of Alaska are of enormous aggregate. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years 
steps have been repeatedly taken by com- 
petent men on the Frazer River and the 
Columbia to utilize and turn to profit these 
great runs of the finest fish, but the indus- 
try of salting salmon for exportation has 
failed and the only future now rests in the 
development of the new business of can- 
ning; some day ot other this method of 
preserving the vast natural resources of 
Alaska in this matter of salmon food sup- 
ply will doubtless be in practicable and 
paying operation. At present there is no- 
thing being done. 

With reference to the halibut, herring 
and several other species of good food 
fishes known to Alaskan waters, I can 
simply and truly say that nothing as yet 
points to the least significant commercial 
demand upon them. 

Therefore, in the light of the foregoing 
digest, it will be observed and truthfully 
noted that the extravagant statements 
made in 1867-72 as to the value of the fish- 
eries of Alaska to our people on the Pacific 
coast have not been warranted by the logic 
of events. Henry W. Evniort. 
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Where the lotus is lost to the river, 
The flower of my womb, 
From whose chalice sprang Horus, the giver 
Of morning and bloom ; 

Not there, where the graves of Osiris 
Lie bare and unknown, 

And away from her withered papyrus 
The Ibis hath flown, 


Shall ye seek me. For there I am Isis, 
The veiled and sublime, 
Unmoved by decadence or crisis 
In changes of time. 
By pyramids lone, by the pylons 
That stood at my gate, 
I sit with the Sphinx in the silence, 
Impassive as fate. 


But come where the fields, after sowing, 
Are rippling blue-green, 

Or, ripe for the harvest, are glowing 
Like gold in the sheen; 

Yea, come where the tribes of men gather 
In village and town, 

And find me as beautiful Hathor, 
Humanity’s own. 


I am Hathor, the wise and the gracious, 
The Golden, the Fair ; 

In the blue heavens, splendid and spacious, 
The sun-disk I bear ; 

As in picture and mask, beatific 
Between the cow-horns, 

In type of sweet Nature prolific 
My brow it adorns, 


HATHOR, 


Nor there, where no pulse of emotion 
Disturbs the dead lands, 

Where the hills crop, like black reefs of ocean, 
From surf of the sands ; 

Where the stream of the desert feeds only 
The grim crocodile, 

* And the day’s eye is lidless and lonely 

That glares on the Nile; 
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I had temples in lands of the Arab, 
Oasis and lake, 

Where of emeralds carved they the scarab 
And the eyes of the snake. 

The scarab, in whose self-renewal* 
Is a mystery and key 

To the dream which is birth, to the dual 
World-soul that’s in me,— 


Like the god Amon, “spouse ef his mother, 
His own sire, his own son,”’— 

On my heart, as an emerald, Hathor 
Still shines as he shone ; 

And the snake unmalevolent windeth, 
Still limbless doth glide 

As a starry zone round me, and bindeth 
The robe to my side 


Oh! Night was my robe and my presence! 
In Dendera of old, 

Amid smoke of sweet balsams and resins, 
*Mid anthems outrolled, 

The signal clanged: Lo! the East brightens! 
And hark the acclaims, 

As the Queen-star of Egypt up-lightens, 

A ruby in flames !t 


Still veer I the star-sails and rudders 
To the old rhythmic dreams ; 

As divine, from Isidean udders, 
The Milky Way streams ; 

As fair is the new moon in heaven, 
Is the babe’s fortune spun ; 

] am many-named—lo! I am Seven, 
And yet am I One. 


Long hushed in my halls is the clangor 
Of sistrum and gong, 
But the world hath not sunk into languor : 
I am Music and Song. 
I am Poesie’s purest of pleasure, 
The charm of Romance, 
And I sway to voluptuous measure 
The undulant Dance, 
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I am Isis, yet Isis is other 
Than she whom ye seek,— 
What Persephone lost to her mother, 
In myths of the Greek, 
On the far shore of Silence and Shadows, 
Enthroned with their King, : 
Is to her that laughs out in the meadows, 
The goddess of Spring. 


My tears are like those of Demeter ; 
They gave you the corn. 

Yet of touch of divinity sweeter 
The world was forlorn, 

Till at tread of a twinkling foot golden 
The flowers were up-drawn, 

And in dim, dewy East were unfolden 
The roses of dawn. 


The moth’s wing am [, the tree’s blossom, 
The bloom on the grape, 

And on the dark thunder-cloud’s bosom 
The rainbows that drape. 

I am Beauty,—in each iridescence, 
Proportion, and line 

Of flowing grace, subtlest of essence, 
Divine in divine. 

VI 

And, last, I am Love. 
Its glory, I know; 

In young hearts impassioned I languish, 
Enraptured I glow: 

I throb in the throat of the turtle, 
The heavens I enthral; 

And the mystery crowned with the myrtle 
Is divinest of all, 


All its anguish, 


And I am enduring. O mortals 
In terror of Seth, 
The Evil One, and his dread portals ! 
I am stronger than Death. 
Float gayly, then, down the broad river, 
And fear not the sea ; 
As I won back Osiris, forever 
My triumphs shall be. 


* This, of course, is not the fact; but the Egyptians 
believed it. 
+ Sirius. At the period alluded to it was as red as Mars, 
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NEKROS. 
Lo! all thy glory gone! 
God’s masterpiece undone ! 
The last created and the first to fall ; 
The noblest, frailest, godliest of all. 


Death seems the conqueror now, 

And yet his victor thou : 

The fatal shaft, its venom quenched in thee, 
A mortal raised to immortality. 


Child of the humble sod, 
Wed with the breath of God, 
Descend ! for with the lowest thou must lie— 
Arise ! thou hast inherited the sky. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


VALERIE'S FATE. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 








CHAPTER V. 

THE intention of her uncle to breakfast 
with the widow of his former comrade ex- 
cited a vague surprise in Valerie’s mind. 
It was quite a year and a half since the old 
soldier had deserted his favorite restaurant, 
and Valerie was somewhat amused at the 
mystery and importance which he evident- 
ly attached to his excursion. 

His toilette wasa lengthy affair. Then 
he had to be wrapped up against the cold 
and further fortified by a cup of black cof- 
fee and a “‘petite verre’’ before starting, but 
got off at last, and Valerie settled herself 
to write a letter to the lady at the head of 
the Dresden School, where her mother and 
herself had resided for what had .been a 
very happy bit of Valerie's life. She had 
risen that morning with a fresh resolution 
to be brave and strong, to leave no cham- 
bers of heart or brain empty, swept and 
garnished for weak and treacherous spirits 
to enter and dwell in. So she was very 
busy. She dusted the salon carefully, and 
as a treat made a good fire in addition to 
the little round green brasier. Then she 
made her own toilette. That was alwaysa 
pleasure, though she shook her head at her 
own image in the glass as she noted the 
dark shade beneath her eyes, an evidence 
of mental struggle; and finally drawing 
the largest table near the fire-place she 
tried to absorb herself in her letter. 

The old femme de ménage was still pot- 
tering about in the kitchen, but her hour 
of departure had already come. 
had covered one side of her paper when 
the little cracked bell at the entrance 
jingled and a short parley followed. ‘‘It is 
a letter,’ thought Valerie. ‘‘ Perhaps from 
Frau Schreeder. It is curious how letters 
sometimes come from those you have long 
neglected when you begin to write or have 
just written.”’ 

‘*There is an English monsieur wishes to 
see M. le Capitaine, but he is out. Will 
Mademoiselle speak with him ?”’ 

‘*Let him enter,”’ said Valerie, her hea:t 
beating wildly, her cheek pale with an an- 
ticipation almost instantly fulfilled as Eric 
Floyd, having stopped to remove his over- 
zoat, appeared towering above the femme 
de ménage in the doorway. 

**T find your uncle is out,*’ said he, ad- 
vancing calmly and leisurely into the room, 
and making a slight bow. 

“Yes. It is quite an event his being 
out, but’’— she paused. 

“Will you allow me to sit down for a 
few moments ?”’ said Floyd. 

“Yes, certainly,’’ exclaimed Valerie, 
scarce knowing what she said. ‘‘ But my 
uncle will not return till the afternoon.” 

‘‘Indeed! Has he gone far, then ?”’ 

‘“‘Some distance ; somewhere near the 
Invalides.”’ 

‘“*A cold day for him,’’ returned Floyd 
dreamily, as he drew a chair to the oppo- 
site side of the table and remained a mo- 
ment silent, gazing through the window 
nearest him. Valerie was much too over- 
whelmed to speak, and heard the outer door 
shut with an odd feeling of despair. The 
femme de ménage had gone, and she was 
alone with the intruder. 

“You have a pleasant outlook,’’ said 
Floyd rousing himself, ‘‘but is it not dull 
for you to live here all alone with so old 
a man as your uncle ?”’ ; cae 

“‘T have always lived with people older 
than myself,’ said Valerie, ‘so I do net’ 
feel it, though it is very nice to be with 
the young. My acquaintance with Sybil, 
with Miss Owen, has been a great source 
of pleasure to me.”’ 

“Yes, Sybil is a good soul, though as 
wild and untrained as a mountain goat.”’ 
He looked up as he spoke, and meeting 
Valerie’s eyes he beamed all over with a 
sudden half mischievous, wholly tender 
smile, to which Valerie could not help re- 
turning an answering glance, so strange 
and almost comic did their position seem. 

“Tf you only knew how I have watched 


_Yie trembling and hesitating. 


Valerie . 
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and contrived to find a chance of putting 
myself right with you!” exclaimed Floyd 
with pleasant earnestness. ‘‘But you have 
avoided me cruelly. I can never have a 
word with you.” 

‘‘But it is not necessary to put yourself 
right with me,” said Valerie ; ‘‘I under- 
stand that you were not accustomed to our 
stiff ways. I am quite sure you only meant 
to do me a kindness, and—and—it is all 
past and over now. So you need say no 
more about it.”” 

“It is not past and over with me,” very 
gravely, ‘‘and I have a great deal more to 
say, only’’—he paused an instant, looking 
earnestly at her , and resumed with the same 
quaint frankness that was his special char- 
acteristic—‘“‘ only I am afraid to say it.” 

‘“‘Then pray do not! Why put yourself 
to any—any inconvenience ? I do not want 
to hear anything.”’ 

‘“‘That means you have a shrewd idea 
of what is in my mind,” he uttered, look- 
ing earnestly at her, until she feared he 
would read her heart through her down- 
dropped eyelids. ‘‘I think you must know. 
It is almost impossible that some of the ef- 
fect you have produced on me should not 
react on yourself.”’ 

Valerie was silent. It was anawful mo- 
ment, which yet had in it a painful joy 
that shivered through her veins in icy darts. 

“T want to tell you my difficulties,’’ he 
went on, his deep, soft tones stirring her 
heart, ‘‘and you will see that it is no pre- 
sumption, no want of respect that induces 
me to tell you what you are not prepared 
to hear, but necessity—the dread of losing 
for want of speaking out, what has grown 
in a few weeks to be the one supreme de- 
sire of my soul. Valerie, will you let me 
try to win you? Will you try to love me? 
I know Iam arugged sort of fellow, but if— 
if you would trust me and care for me, I 
know I could make your life a happy one ! 
Do hear me! I have often thought what a 
erazy notion love at first sight is, and yet 
from the moment I met your eyes and 
heard your voice, I loved you! and I can- 
not lose you.” 

*““T do wish you would not speak to me 
in this way, Mr. Floyd,”’ exclaimed Vale- 
“‘T am sure 
you are very good and—true; but it is all 
so strange, and—there are obstacles, and I 
hardly know you””— 

“T do not ask you to decide, only give 
me a chance,’’ he said, his voice carefully 
subdued yet touching in its intense earn- 
estness. ‘‘If you are free—if you will hear 
me, I think—I think I could make you love 
me, though it may sound bold. Yet, it 
is not boldness, it is the strength of my 
feeling for you that gives me this conscious- 
ness of power.” 

Valerie made a gesture of dismay, but 
could find no words. 

“*You see,”’? he went on more hurriedly, 
with increasing fire, ‘‘I have led such a 
free, natural open-air life, that I know no- 
thing of cities and their conventionalities ; 
and I do not see why I should not avow 
that you have a charm for me I could not 
resist even if I would. Why should I? 
You are, I can see, as good as you are fair 
and sweet, and I who have nothing to hide 
in my past or fear in my future—why 
should I not strive to gain so dear a com- 
panion to share my life? You do not know 
how fondly I could love! I did not know 
it myself till you taught me, Valerie! It 
is so delightful to call you Valerie,”’ and 
he laughed a low soft laugh full of deepest, 
warmest feeling. 

“But you must not, indeed you must 
not,’’ said Valerie, terrified at the glamour 
she felt stealing over her, and summoning 
up the recollection of all the kindness and 
confidence lavished on her by Sybil Owen 
to strengthen her resolve. ‘‘ You do not 
know how impossible all this would be. 
Every one would be angry. Your father 
no doubt expects you to marry some very 
different person from me, an insignificant 
bread-winner.”’ : 

“*My father’s opinion would not affect 
me ; I have made my own place, and earned 
my freedom.”’ 

““Then my uncle would be vexed, and— 





_and in short’’— 
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‘Leave these objections aside,’’ he inter- 
rupted, ‘‘and tell me your own views! Re- 
member, I can give you a fair if a remote 
home, and yet not near so out of reach. 
Ah, the dream of seeing you beside me 
among the woods and hills of my beautiful 
country haunts me continually. Tell me, 
how do I stand with yourself? Do you 
feel no leaning toward me—no shadow of 
reciprocity ?”’ 

“*Mr. Floyd,”’ said Valerie, rising to dis- 
miss him while she grew deadly pale and 
trembled in every limb, ‘‘this is too pain- 
ful. Iam deeply touched by all you say. 





I shall always remember you, always with 
kindness ; but there is an obstacle I cannot 
explain which is insurmountable. I entreat 
you do not distress me any more !”” 

‘You love some one else,’’ he exclaimed 
in a harsher tone. He had also risen, and 
now took her hand, holding it with an in- 
creasingly close pressure, looking into her 
eyes which were fascinated by his gaze. 
““No!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I do not believe 
you have any one, but you may be affi- 
anced! If so, and if it is not with your 
fullest, freest consent, break your bonds ! 
There is nothing so awful, so unholy as a 
mere marriage of expediency, and it would 
kill you. Why, why do you turn from me? 
I will take you from all constraint and 
hardship and struggle, if you but trust me 
and say, ‘Eric, I will be your wife!’ ”’ 

And Valerie lifting a very cold, white, 
despairing face said in a whisper, but dis- 
tinct and firm, ‘‘I cannot.”’ 

Floyd slowly released her hand. ‘That 
is enough,”’ he said; ‘‘ my own eagerness 
has deceived me. Iam not acceptable to 
you, and I have to apologize for forcing 
myself, my hopes and feelings upon you as 
Ihave done. You have opened a new page 
of life to me, and if the lesson is bitter, you 
are not to blame! Give me a kind look, 
and bid me God speed, I will trouble you 
no more,” 

‘*IT do indeed bid you God speed,”’ said 
Valerie, bursting into tears and covering 
her face with her hands. ‘‘ May you find 
a companion better in all ways than I could 
have been !”’ 

“*Ts there indeed no chance for me !”’ said 
Floyd still lingering. 

‘None, none! I beg of you to leave 
me.”’ é 

Her eyes were still hidden, but she heard 
his retreating footsteps; the outer door 
was shut, she was alone, and how unspeak- 
ably desolate. 


Mrs. Hartwell’s dance was to take place 
about a week after this iuterview. and in 
the interim Sybil was too much occupied 
with her dress, with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Eric Floyd from his accustomed 
haunts, and by the pleasant, flattering at- 
tentions of Captain Grey to notice the 
silence and stillness of Valerie. Even Miss 
Riddell was unusually unobservant; she 
was taken up by her negotiations with Ma- 
dame Rosambert as to the terms on which 
she could compound for withdrawing Sybil 
without the ordinary three months’ notice. 
She had come to the conclusion that Miss 
Owen derived much more harm than good 
from her sojourn in Neuilly, and had de- 
cided to place her under her uncle’s per- 
sonal care for the remainder of her stay in 
Europe. 

‘“‘T must try and carry off Valerie Trevor 
with us,” she thought ; ‘“‘she would be an 
excellent companion for Sybil and it would 
do the poor girl good too. I have hardly 
seen her for the last week. I wonder she 
does not come up as usual to pay me a 
visit. I protest it must be trying to a 
young creature like her to hear Sybil’s 
perpetual chatter about dress and amuse- 
ment and to share none of it.”” She rang 
and asked the servant who answered her 
summons if Mademoiselle Valerie had gone 
yet. 

‘*Non, Madame, pas encore.”’ 

‘*Beg her to pay me a little visit before 
she leaves.”’ 

‘*Bien, Madame.”’ 

In a few minutes Valerie presented her- 
self. 

‘What has become of you for the last 
week ?”’ cried Miss Riddell when she en- 
tered in her hat and gloves, with her cloak 
over her arm. ‘‘Good heavens, child, you 
look like a ghost! What have you been 
doing with yourself? Sit down there by 
the fire. I shall insist on your taking a 
glass of port wine ; I always keep some for 
medicinal purposes. What is the matter 
with you, my dear?” And Miss Riddell 
went rapidly to one of those invaluable 
‘*placards’’ (cupboards in the wall) so 
common in French bed-rooms and took 
thence a small decanter and wine-glass and 
administered a dose on the spot, the po- 
tency of which made Valerie cough. 

‘‘There is nothing the matter with me, 
I assure you,’’ she said, laughing at her 
friend’s disturbance. “I have been work- 
ing a little hard, for I have found another 
music pupil at Passy. It will not be for 
long, so I do not like to refuse.” 

‘*My dear, you are just killing yourself. 
This won’t do. I am going to attack your 
uncle again. We are trying to arrange to 
leave on the 23d of December if I can get 
Sybil off without forfeiting too large a sum, 
and we have set our hearts on taking you 
with us.”’ 

** And I on accompanying you, dear Miss 
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Riddell,” returned Valerie promptly and 
earnestly. ‘‘I have a new reason for de- 
siring to leave my uncle.” 

‘“‘Aha!’’ exclaimed Miss Riddell, all alive 
to the coming revelation. ‘‘ What is it, 
my dear ?”’ 

‘*My uncle has seen fit to plan a mar- 
riage for me,’’ continued Valerie laughing, 
yet evidently annoyed. ‘‘ A marriage with 
the son of an old comrade of his, and is ex- 
ceedingly displeased that I cannot see the 
advantages of marrying a man as poor as 
myself and for whom I have not the least 
penchant. Of course I consider myself 
perfectly free to do as I like in the matter, 
but I foresee a good deal of worry, so I 
mean to tell my uncle, who, no doubt, poor 
old man, thinks he is doing his best for me, 
that unless he renounces his project I will 
accept your offer and accompany you to 
England.” 

“Right, quite right, Valerie; but who 
is this man? what is he like ?’’ asked Miss 
Riddell with the undying interest ever felt 
by kindly women in a question of love or 
matriage. 

‘*He is a very good sort of man, a mu- 
sician by profession, and doing very well.” 

“You could not like him, I suppose, 
Valerie? It is not his poverty only you 
object to?”’ 

“*T object in every way to him.’ 

“Ah, my dear child, I understand your 
pallid looks ; you are tormented out of your 
life. We must puta stop to this. When 
can I see your uncle ?”’ 

‘When you like, only suppose you wait 
till after Wednesday, after Mrs. Hartwell’s 
party. I know Sybil wanted tocome. She 
would manage my uncle, I am sure, and I 
do not want to vex him more than I can 
help. She goes to-morrow to stay at Mrs. 
Hartwell’s till after the soirée.” 

“Yes. Ireally do not feel well enough 
to dress and go out, and were I there I 
should be no sort of check on Sybil, so”— 

“‘Un Monsieur Anglais veut parler avec 
Madame,”’ said Madeleine entering. 

‘*Faites lV’entrer. I suppose it is Eric 
Floyd. We have not seen him for days.”’ 

“T must go,”’ cried Valerie starting up. 
“‘T am fearfully late already; to-morrow— 
I will see you to-morrow,’’ and she darted 
to the door, hoping to escape into Sybil’s 
bed-room, which was opposite, but in vain. 
She nearly ran into Floyd’s arms as he 
came in. 

**Good evening,’ exclaimed Valerie has- 
tily as she drew back. He bowed, stepped 
aside to let her pass and she was gone. 

“Well, Mr. Floyd, and pray what has 
become of you? Where have you hidden 
yourself ?”’ 

“Oh, I have been rather busy sight-see- 
ing, for lam going to leave next Thursday. 
I am going to London for a few days, then 
on to Liverpool to embark for Canada.”’ 

‘*But, my dear sir, this is very sudden. 
I understood you were not to return till 
the spring. I trust you have no bad news 
from home ?”’ 

‘*No. There is no absolute necessity for 
my return, but I am sick of the conven- 
tionalities and littleness of Old World life, 
and especially sick of Paris ; so if you have 
any commands for London I shall be happy 
to take them.”’ 

““You surprise me greatly. No, thank 
you, I have no commands. In fact I hope 
to be in London before Christmas myself.”’ 

“Indeed ! and Sybil ?”’ 

“And Sybil also. I shall certainly not 
leave her here alone.”’ 

There was a pause. Floyd rose from the 
seat he had taken and walked over to the 
fireplace. ‘‘ Miss Trevor is late this even- 
ing, is she not ?”’ he asked, with some hesi- 
tation ; ‘‘and isn’t she looking—not well ?”’ 

‘She is looking very ill, and I do not 
wonder at it,”? began Miss Riddell, and 
then checked herself. Perhaps it would 
be as well to quench any remains of Eric 
Floyd’s whim for Valerie by giving him a 
misleading half of the information she had 
just received. ‘‘There is some matrimo- 
nial project on foot for her,” she said, 
‘‘and that is naturally disturbing.” 

Floyd looked at the fire moodily for a 
few minutes in silence and laughed some- 
what harshly. ‘‘They manage these mat- 
ters very commercially in France,’’ he said. 
‘*T wonder do any of their marriages turn 
out well.”’ 

**No doubt of it,’’ replied Miss Riddell, 
tartly; ‘“‘quite as well as many of our 
English soi-disant love matches, which be- 
gin in headstrong selfish fancy and end in 
impatience and estrangement.”’ 

‘*Long may we keep our system never- 
theless,’ he returned. ‘‘ Where is Sybil? 
I should like to shake hands with her.” 

**She went out shopping this afternoon 
with one of the ladies who are staying in 
the house and has not yet returned.” 
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‘“‘Then you must say good-by for me to 
her.” 

‘Shall you not see her again at the Hart- 
wells’ dance ?”’ 

“T think not. Iam not going.” 

‘‘She will be sorry to have missed you.” 

‘*T suppose we are pretty sure to meet 
in Canada ?”’ 

“Do not be too sure. Some one may 
persuade her to stay at this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

‘* Not at all improbable,” returned Floyd 
absently ; and after a few more disjointed 
attempts at conversation he made his 
adieux. : 

“‘T wonder what has happened to that 
young man,’’ mused Miss Riddell, as she 
changed her cap for dinner. ‘‘Has he 
been losing at cards or gambling in any 
way? What a state Sybil will be in! I 
am sorry he is going for he is a counter- 
irritant to that Captain Grey. I do wish 
Sybil were safe with my brother and off 
my hands. Never again will I undertake 
so terrible a task as to guide and direct a 
young lady who is aware of her own inde- 
pendence. What a half year I have had 
of it! Really Valerie has been my only 
comfort. Poor child, we must do some- 
thing for her.”’ eae 

Miss Riddell was a little puzzled by the 
way in which Sybil took the startling in- 
telligence of Eric Floyd’s intended depait- 
ure. She first almost screamed out a tor- 
rent of exclamations expressive of the most 
unbounded surprise, then she suddenly sub- 
sided into silence, and after cogitating for 
some minutes said, with a toss of her head : 
“*T think he is right. Iam sure nothing 
in Paris ever seems to give him any plea- 
sure. He is just fit for his backwoods and 
nothing else.”” She then turned to the 
subject of her purchases that afternoon 
and seemed to be in wild spirits all the 
evening. 

The following morning she managed a 
téte-a-téte walk with Valerie, during which 
she relieved her feelings by an unbounded 
outpouring of indignation, regret, wounded 
pride and not a little abuse of the guilty 
Eric, winding up by a declaration that no 
one should ever find out that she cared a 
straw about him. The feelings of her 
listener may perhaps be imagined as she 
felt that she had sacrificed herself in vain 
and rejected the cup of love and joy that 
had been held to her lips—for what ?—that 
the true, kind heart so frankly offered to 
her should pine and suffer for a while and 
then forget her. It was too bitter; yet 
what else could she have done? Had she 
listened to Eric would she not have been 
treacherous to both friends—would she not 
have been counted the basest of the base? 
Ah, at what a price had she purchased the 
right to look Sybil in the face! She might 
well say, ‘‘ All is lost save honor.’? These 
were dark days for Valerie. None knew 
save herself their hopeless blackness. 

Mrs. Hartwell’s dance was a great suc- 
cess. There was no lack of ‘‘fair women ”’ 
or we presume “brave men,” and among 
the former none were fairer than Sybil 
Owen, who was charming in a costume of 
creamy Indian muslin and Breton lace, with 
crimson roses and velvet leaves. There 
was something pathetic in the shadows 
that flitted from time to time across her 
bright, sparkling face, and in her openly 
expressed regret for the absence of the one 
old friend she had in all Paris. 

It was an uncomfortable evening to Miss 
Riddell. She had made all her arrange- 
ments for Sybil to spend a few days with 
Mrs. Hartwell, in the full certainty that 
Eric Floyd’s presence would neutralize any 
danger from Captain Grey, against whom 
she had been perhaps unjustly prejudiced. 
Now Floyd’s unexpected retreat had left 
the coast clear for Grey’s machinations, 
and moreover she had vague fears that Mrs. 
Hartwell, to whom he was distantly re- 
lated, would favor his schemes. She there- 
fore resolved to seek her niece a day sooner 
than was promised and endeavor to carry 
her off to the Neuilly, and despatched a note 
to her to that effect. 

The day but one after the dance Mrs. 
Hartwell and her daughters had agreed to 
spend a long afternoon at the Louvre, the 
Gallery, not the Grands Magasins. The ar- 
rival of Miss Riddell’s note, however, and 
some unwonted fit of obedience or depres- 
sion, or desire for a patient listener in Vale- 
rie; induced Sybil to await her aunt instead 
of accompanying her friends, who had ap- 
pointed to meet some newly arrived ac- 
quaintances. Major Hartwell stayed at 
home for a while and tried to amuse his 
young guest, which proving more of a task 
than he expected, he discovered he had 
letters of importance to write, and giving 
her the last Times left her to her own de- 





vices. These were limited to sitting by the 
fire on a low chair with her hands clasped 
round her knee gazing at the glowing logs, 
and deeply sunk in what she would herself 
have termed ‘the doleful dumps.’’ How 
long she had thus sat she did not know 
when the drawing-room door opened and 
the femme de chambre ushered ina gentie- 
man, saying as she did so, ‘‘I will tell Mon- 
sieur that you await him.”’ 

The gentleman was Captain Grey, well- 
dressed, erect, keen, cool as ever. 

** Ah, Miss Owen, I did not expect to find 
you here,” he said, advancing to shake 
hands with her. ‘‘I was in hopes of join- 
ing the party to the Louvre, and being too 
late I thought I should pay my respects to 
Major Hartwell. Have you quarreled with 
your hosts that they have gone without 
you ?” 

“No. Aunt Hetty has written to say she 
is coming for me to-day’’— 

‘*To-day ? And what is to become of our 
dinner at Vélours—our visit to the Opera 
Comique, if you are to be carried off to the 
wilds of Neuilly ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” returned Sybil, still 
gazing sadly at the fire, and added in de- 
sponding accents, ‘‘ What is more I don’t 
care.” 

**Great heavens!’ cried Captain Grey, 
with deep interest. ‘‘This is an awful state 
of things. What has happened ?” 

Here the femme de chambre re-entered. 

‘Monsieur is gone out. I have sought 
for him everywhere. ”’ 

‘*N’importe,”’ returned Grey as the girl 
retired. ‘‘I need not go I suppose ?”’ 

“No; [wish you would stay and talk. 
My aunt does not come for me till three. 
That is more than an hour to wait, and I 
am wretched by myself.” 

‘*Pray tell me what annoys you,” said 
Captain Grey, drawing a chair opposite her 
and looking with decided admiration and 
sympathy at the pretty figure and piquant 
face before him. ‘I assure you Iam quite 
sorry to see you unhappy. What has vexed 
you?” 

“Everything,” 
reply. 

‘*That is tremendous,’’ said Captain Grey 
solemnly. ‘* What is to be done ?”’ 

““Oh, you can do nothing.”’ 

“Are you 2?” insinuatingly. 
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would at any rate try to do a good deal for 
you.” 

‘You are very kind.”’ A pause—then 
Sybil resumed: ‘“‘You are great friends 
with Eric Floyd, are you not ?” 

‘Yes; he is a first-rate fellow—we are 
regular chums.”’ 

“Then why does he go away in this sud- 
den fashion ?”’ 

“* Ah, he did not tell me.’ 

‘* Have you no idea ?”’ 

** As to that, I may have my ideas, but 
they are pure conjecture.”’ 

“Do tell me !”’ 

**T really have nothing to tell.”’ 

““You said you conjectured something. 
I wish you would teil me.”’ 

“Can I trust you? Will you keep what 
I am going to say entirely and completely 
to yourself ?’”: 

‘‘Yes—entirely, completely, utterly,”’ 
cried Sybil, blazing with curiosity. 

“*Well, I have only my own ideas for a 
guide, remember. Eric never said a syl- 
lable on which I could found my theories. 
He can hold his tongue.”’ 

‘*Never mind! do tell me what you 
think.”’ 

‘* Well,’ resumed Captain Grey, watch- 
ing her closely, ‘‘my theory is that he is 
madly in love with your graceful friend 
Miss Trevor and that she has rejected 
him.”’ 

Sybil’s dark eyes opened wide as this 
new idea penetrated to her mind. 

“In love with Val! Why do you think 
80 ?”” 

“My conviction is drawn from a mass of 
minute observations,’? returned Captain 
Grey, laughing. ‘It would take me a 
week to tell them all.” 

Sybil sat quite still fora moment or two, 
then started to her feet and caught the 
back of a sofa which stood near with both 
hands. ‘*What a vain, silly, selfish wretch 
I have been!’ she exclaimed with vehe- 
mence. ‘I see it all now.”’ 

‘*What do you see?”’ asked Captain Grey, 
a good deal surprised. 

“That I have done mischief—perhaps 
irreparable mischief. What shall I do? 
What can I do?” - 

‘““How can I tell unless you explain 
yourself ?”” 

“T understand now why Valerie—pouor, 
dear Val—has been so still and pale and 
silent. She has refused him because she 
thought I—I was in love with him. Why, 
I thought so myself, and he really loved 
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her all the time. What a fool I have made 
of myself! I am ashamed to see you, or 
that you should see me. Do go away, 
Captain Grey !”’ 

‘‘No, you must not send me away,”’ he 
returned gently. ‘‘Come, sit down and 
let us see what is to be done.’’ He took 
her hand and tried to draw her back to her 
seat, but she snatched it away, and cover- 
ing her face burst into tears. ‘‘ My dear 
Miss Owen—Sybil! I cannot bear to see 
you distress yourself in this way,’’ cried 
Captain Grey. ‘‘What have you done? 
Nothing but coquette with your old friend 
in a very innocent fashion, though rather 
distracting to the lookers on, at least to 
one of them. Why should this call forth 
such poignant self-reproach ?”’ 

““You do not know what a thoughtless, 
heartless stupid I have been—thinking of 
nothing but my own vanity. I have chat- 
tered continually of Eric Floyd till Valerie 
no doubt thought I was quite wrapped up 
in him.”’ 

‘*Then you are not?”’ put in Captain 
Grey quickly. 

“Just now, no! <A thousand things 
come back to me. I am sure you are right ; 
Eric was—is—in love with Val, and I fancy 
she must like him, and—and my nonsense 
has broken it all up. Poor dear Val! she 
is so good, and she has had such a miser- 
able life, and now to lose a chance of hap- 
piness! Oh! oh! don’t you see what a 
mischievous wretch I have been? Don’t 
you think me hateful ?” 

‘* May I say what I think ?”’ said Captain 
Grey, again taking her hand and this time 
drawing her to the sofa where he sat down 
beside her. 

“Yes, do; I wish you would abuse me— 
I deserve it.”’ 

‘Sybil, I have always found you a fasci- 
nating, provoking, piquante little witch. I 
now see you have a true, honest heart that 
any man might be proud to win. Put Erie 
Floyd out of your head, or rather put me in 
his place. I have tried not to be fond of 
you, for I have little to share with you be- 
yond the very indifferent fortunes of a man 
who has been foolish and imprudent, but J 
think we might be not unhappy together.”’ 

‘What could you care about such a wild, 
silly, good-for-nothing creature as I am ?”’ 
cried Sybil, her dark eyes sparkling 
through her tears, and her whole face in- 
stinct with frank surprise. 

**Could 1?” cried Grey, kissing her hand 
and then pressing it to his heart. ‘* Who 
could help loving you, you little darling? 
Don’t you see lam as great a fool about 
you as Eric can possibly be about your 
friend? Come, Sybil, let me keep this little 
hand of yours and, by Heaven, you shall 
never repent giving it to me !”’ 

This declaration came most opportunely 
to soothe and heal the deep wounds Sybil’s 
self-love had just sustained. Moreover 
Captain Grey was not a wooer to be lightly 
rejected. He was resolute, self-confident, 
impassioned, and until Floyd had appeared 
he had been a hero in Sybil’s eyes. Nowa 
strange thrill of softness, of regret, of vague 
longing to be better went quivering through 
her veins. ‘‘I think you very g-g-good to 
care about me,”’ she sobbed, her tears flow- 
ing more gently, and the hand Grey held 
trembling in his grasp. To press her to him 
tenderly, to kiss away her tears, to whisper 
words of loving flattery was only natural 
and irresistible, and before she well knew 
what she was saying Sybil had promised to 
be his wife. 

‘But all the same, what are we to do 
about Valerie?” 

**T will contrive to persuade Floyd not to 
leave Paris for a few days longer, and so 
gain time.” 

“If Val could only be persuaded that I 
do not really care a straw for Eric—at 
any rate now,’’ with a blush. 

**T hope not,”’ said Grey, smiling as he 
yielded to her effort to disengage herself 
from him. ‘I imagine when she knows 
you are engaged to me’’— 

‘She will think I did it just to bring Eric 
and herself together.” 

“Come, this is rather an overdose of 
magnanimity, is it not ?”’ 

“Not abit. Donot be disagreeable, and 
—and, Captain Grey, when you go to speak 
to Aunt Hetty and Uncle James about me 
there will be an awful row. They think 
you—ch, I do not know what they think 
you”’— 

‘“‘T am sure I am much obliged,’’ and 
Captain Grey was silent for a few moments 
of very deep thought, from which he roused 
himself to exclaim, ‘‘Sybil, my darling, I 
have hit on a plan by which we can remove 
some difficulties and convince Miss Trevor 
of your indifference to Floyd if ”’— 

A loud ring interrupted him. 

Oh, good gracious! it is Aunt Hetty. I 
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must run away and put on my hat. Do not 
say a word to her of—of anything,’ and 
Sybil hastily beat up the sofa cushion 
against which she had been leaning. 

‘“‘One word. Contrive te be at the seals’ 
pond in the Jardin de Acclimatation to- 
morrow morning between ten and eleven. 
If not there to-morrow, I will look for you 
next day at the same time.”’ 

“*T suppose it’s awfully wrong, but I—I 
will go,’’ whispered Sybil, flying through 
the door which led into the next room, in 
the delightful foreign fashion which never 
leaves one without a means of retreat, and 
the next moment Captain Grey was under 
fire—that is, bowing before Miss Riddell’s 
awful presence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








Evirensy. - - +--+ +. . Jeb. Russe 
Wuart help is a comrade’s bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past ? 
What need the spurring pan roll 
When the runner is safe beyond the goal ? 
Nay, if thou hast a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear. 

— Margaret J. Preston 


Work is God’s ordinance as truly as 
prayer.— Geo. D. Boardman, 


Noruine so buttresses character as a 
great victory over a great foe. 

CuRIST wants voluntary contributions, 
not enforced taxations.—Anon, 





THERE are saints enough if we only know 
how to find them.—Phillips Brooks. 
* 


THAT man shall be immortal who liveth 
until stoned by another without fault.— 
Anon. 


THE biessed work of helping the world 
forward happily does not wait for perfect 
men.— Anon. 


TuE tale of divine pity was never believed 
from lips that were not felt to be moved by 
human pity.— Anon. 





Ir .the stream at which you wish to drink 
is muddy, go higher! The fountain is 
clear.— Gail Hamilton. 


TRUE happiness never flows into a man, 
but always out of him. Hence heaven is 
sometimes found in cottages and hell in 
palaces. Heaven itself is more internal 
than external.—J. P. Newman. 


Nor all are called to heroic self-denial in 
the world’s behalf. A wise, conscientious 
and proportionate setting apart of time and 
means helps on wonderfully in the world’s 
evangelization.—J. W. Barrett. 


THE great battle-fields of the world are in 
the hearts of men. The great struggles are 
within. A soul once committed to God 
and His cause finds in its fierce fights a 
field of glory, where grand victories may 
be won and sweet peace be found—ZJ//, W. 
Thomas, 


A SINGLE evil will expand itself and 
usurp the place of much good. <A tooth 
is a little thing but its aching shuts out the 
light of sun and stars, the songs of birds, 
the joy of a household, the wealth of a con- 
tinent, the power of a kingdom.—/. L. Rus- 
sell, 


“WaT is truth?’ was the question 
which the whole world, not Pilate alone, 
was asking on the day when Christ was 
crucified. Pilate seems to have been di- 
vinely guided to answer his own question, 
when he cried, ‘‘ Behold the man !”—R, S, 
Hovland. 


A Goop book, whether a novel or not, is 
one that leaves you farther on than when 
you took it up. If when you drop it, it 
drops you down in the same old spot, with 
no finer outlook, no cleared vision, no 
stimulated desires for that which is better 
and higher, it is in no sense a good book.— 
Anna Warner. 


Ir we would make the pulpit in this land 
strong and true, the preacher must be a free 
man, as Paul was free, and Luther was free, 
and as the citizen is free, and the men who 
follow medicine and law. The preachers 
who consent to be of the pattern churches 
prefer are not men, but things; not flesh 
and blood with a soul to make all things 
sure, but wax to be moulded and adorned 
to the liking of those who hear them. The 
man who is not what God made him from 
the surface to the centre has no business in 
the pulpit.—Robert Collyer. 
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How many people in this enlightened Republic carry something about them 
‘for luck’s sake,’’—be it an old half-penny, a ‘‘ pocket-piece,’’ a horse-chestnut, 
aring or what not—we cannot say, but no doubt they are to be numbered by the 
hundred thousands. The notion that our fortunes can in some way be influenced by 
an inanimate piece of matter is older than history, and seems native to the mind. It is 
one of those early naive superstitions which has continued to survive because it was 
hardly important enough to meet active opposition. As an element in the history of 
art, this notion has led to the production of charms. amulets and talismans. 

Properly speaking, an amulet is something suspended around the neck, a talisman is 
an image, either moulded or graven, and a charm is the sentence or verse which conveys 
the wish or prayer ; but these distinctions are not observed by most writers. In Semitic 
lands, Arabia and Palestine, most of the charms are written or engraved on flat disks of 
metal, on pieces of parchment or on rings. These charms have very wide acceptance 
throughout Islam. All readers of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’? remember the magic power of 
the ‘ring of Solomon,”’ the wearer of which could bind and loose the genii, all of whom 
were ‘slaves of the ring.”’ 

Ancient and medieval literature is indeed full of examples of the magic influence ac- 
credited to charmed rings. They were supposed to have all sorts of power, benign and 
maleficent. The cycle of poetic legends that during the tenth and eleventh centuries grew 
up about Charlemagne and his bold paladins contains several examples. There was the 
mighty warrior, Ogier the Dane, whose story has been sung anew of late years so beau- 
tifully by William Morris. When worn with age and faint with years, the good fairy 
placed on his finger a ring which conferred on its wearer perennial youth. Again he 
went forth to battle for the King of France, but the Queen, faithless to her duties, loved 
the noble and youthful-seeming warrior. As he slept one day she slipped from his finger 
the fairy’s ring, and straightway he became shrivelled, old and decrepit. The kind fairy 
was at hand to rescue him and properly to punish the wicked woman, as we like to hear 
that kind fairies do. 

Charlemagne himself was at one time under the spell of a ring, if we can trust, these 
charming old legends. He was fascinated by a beauteous woman, beauteous but evil- 
minded, and ’neath her sorcery he neglected the cries of his subjects, and listened not to 
the trumpet summoning him to deeds of prowess against the Paynim hounds. Therefore 
God cursed her and she died ; but even then the King could not cease from gazing at her 
corpse, lovely even in death, and loudly lamenting his fate. But when the wise Archbishop 
of Cologne tore from her finger a ring, the charm was broken, arfd Charlemagne was him- 
self again. Great anxiety, however, was on the Archbishop, for he knew that let another 
woman, no matter if old or ugly, gain possession of this ring, the Emperor would be her 
slave. He flung it therefore far into the deep pool at the springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where no mortal could find it. Nevertheless its fateful power continued, and many a day 
and night did the mighty Emperor walk by the pool, gazing into its cloudy waters as if 
seeking the naiad of the spring ; and at last he built himself a great palace there and a vast 
church, and when he neared his death bade his trusty men carve his sepulchre close to 
the gushing waters. 

In later and more degenerate days we read little of such charms mighty to hold love 
in leash forever, but at most of those which boded of passion’s warning by loss of color 
or by breaking asunder, This is often referred to in the old songs of England and Scot- 
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land. Thus in the ballad of “‘ Hynd Horn ” the lady gives her lover a diamond ring, and 
bids him watch it well : 
‘*For when your ring turns pale and wan, 
With a hey lillela and a how lo law, 
Then I’m in love with another man, 

And the birk and the broome blows bonnie. ’’ 
Sad to say he found good occasion to verify the truth of her statement and the falsehood 
of her vows. 

‘Of course love and love-making have much to do with the literature of charms, but 
still more has the fear of death and illness. We need not go back as far as Galen, who 
recommends against dyspepsia the wearing of an amulet of green jasper on which is 
graven the figure of a dragon surrounded by rays; nor to another famous physician, 
Trallian, who commends as a sovereign remedy in colic to place on the finger a ring bear- 
ing the representation of Hercuies strangling the Nemean lion. Quite down to the time 
of Henry VIII, or perhaps later, it was the custom for the English monarchs on Good 
Friday to “hallow” what were called ‘cramp rings” by touching them and repeating 
over them a prayer, the form of which has been preserved. These rings were in great re- 
quest to prevent cramps, colics and the like sudden pains. 

Even the vigorous mind of Queen Elizabeth was not above 
these superstitions, and we find her receiving with appropriate 
thanks from Lord Chancellor Hatton a charmed ring, which 
that grave personage informed her by letter ‘‘hath the virtue 
to expel infectious airs.’”’ If in the day of Bacon and Shaks- 
peare such notions met no sneer, what wonder that a few gene- 
rations before a body of learned prelates endorsed the charge 
against poor Joan of Arc that she wore a magic ring of such 
diabolical power that it made her invulnerable and se- 
cured her victory ! 

Several writers in Notes and Queries say that 
it was quite a common superstition in 
some parts of England as late as the end 
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of the last century that a ring made 
of silver begged from unmarried men 
would check epileptic fits; and the 
faith that not a few people to-day have 
in ‘“‘electric’’ rings to prevent rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia and headache can be 
traced back to the famous charletan 
Paracelsus, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury manufactured rings and medals 
from a mixed metal which he named 
‘electrum,’’ and which he asserted 
could heal just these diseases. But perhaps we go too far. Heaven forbid that we 
should fall into a quarrel with the doctors; and we believe there are great names on 
both sides of the ocean who are counted among believers in the latest medical craze—- 
metallotherapeutics. 

The substance of the amulet always had much to do with its efficacy. That the wed- 
ding-ring must positively be of gold and of no baser metal if the marriage is to be a 
happy one is well understood, and so wisely careful about this are the Irish peasantry 
that the story goes that in some villages where poverty prevails—and where doesn’t it in 
poor Erin ?—one gold ring serves for the whole parish, and is worn by the brides turn and 
turn about. 

Of all substances for rings one would guess an ass’s hoof as the least promising. But 
that famous wise philosopher, Jerome Cardan—said by some to be the discoverer of 
algebra, and certainly one of its earliest cultivators—soberly tells us that if a person sus- 
pects he is bewitched, and will wear a ring of this material he can soon satisfy himself ; 
for if he is not, it will continue to fit him, and if he is, in two days’ time it will grow so 
loose that it will drop off. Possibly the shrewd old mathematician concealed a dry joke 
in this advice, and while he made his credulous patient wear the relic of the ass pre- 
vented the evil results of one superstition by instilling another of quite harmless effects. 
We suspect he had read with profit Erasmus’ “ Praise of 
Folly” and acted on its hints. 

In the engravings which we have placed on this page are 
shown many of these medieval and ancient charmed rings 
and amulets. Odd shapes and mysterious designs, quaint 
words and charms, magic symbols whose purport can only be 
guessed at, relics of Gnostic superstition, indicate in what 
the wearers put their faith, 
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THE cotton worm is now assuming a very 
conspicuous part in connection with the 
great staple industry of the South, and a 
much wider interest will be aroused by the 
researches and experiments upon it now 
just being consummat.d by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Entomological Commission, 
under the Department of the Interior, 
charged to discover the life-history and 
methods of opposing the ravages of this 
little creature, which appears in myriads to 
devour the foliage from the growing crop. 
Few insects attain such national import- 
ance as this, demanding legislation, appro- 
priations of money and the work of a gov- 
ernment commission, which was instigated 
for the purpose by Professor C. V. Riley, 
its present chief. Indeed the cotton worm 
should now occupy a foremost rank with 
our leading insect rogues, its mischief be- 
ing not exceeded by the maraudings of the 
Colorado potato beetles, the Western lo- 
custs and the wheat flies of the North. 

Few are prepared to comprehend the 
many difficulties of the attempt to get full 
and accurate knowledge of all the details 
pertaining to the life of a single species of 
insect, of facts that must first be obtained 
in order to ascertain the points of attack 
which may be made in endeavoring to de- 
stroy it. The discovering and trying of 
antidotes, chiefly poisons, and the devising 
and testing of machinery rapidly to apply 
these remedies on a large scale, also render 
the problem still more complex and hard to 
accomplish, yet Professor Riley with his 
well-organized corps of investigators has 
brought the work nearly to a successful 
completion with results of great pecuniary 
value to the South in particular and the 
whole country in general. 

The presentation of some of the facts 
suggested by my work in this undertaking 
may prove of interest to many readers. 

But let us first get acquainted with its 
different appearances and habits in the 
successive forms or stages of development 
which it assumes. These are partly illus- 
trated in our sketch. The foliage of the 
plant has already become ragged with the 
notches and holes eaten by the worms, 
which are generally not noticed until the 
sad condition of the plants exhibits their 
work. Then only does the average planter 
look in such a searching manner as to see 
them, for they are easily overlooked, being 
only vaguely striped along the back with 
black and white on a general greenish color 
not contrasting with that of the leaves, be- 
neath which they are usually concealed. 
On examining carefully we find that the 
larger worms, which are one and a half 
inches long or more, and somewhat like 
cut-worms, have the three pairs of front 
legs and the four hindmost pairs of hind 
legs like those of other caterpillars, but the 
two foremost hindlegs are so much short- 
er that they cannot be used and are worth- 
less, rudimentary appendages. Looking 
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about we shall find 
that to some extent 
the larger worms ven- 
ture to expose them- 
selves on the upper 
surfaces, but they are 
very shy and always 
on the alert for dan- 
ger. The slightest 
disturbance causes the 
worm to swing the 
fore half of its body 
from side to side in a 
vibratory manner, and 
if more severely 
alarmed it hurls itself 
headlong from the 
plant in such a sudden 
wriggling and spasmo- 
dic way as almost to 
startle a person and 
make it not an easy 
matter to observe the 
direction in which 
the creature disap- 
peared ; but upon look- 
ing beneath he will be 
found somewhere on 
the ground hastily 
creeping toward the 
plant. These wild ac- 
tions seem as though a 
kind of craziness and 
frenzy had seized upon 
it; but all have mean- 
ing and purpose for 
its well being and are 
founded in its organ- 
ization and_ instinct. 
The jar which causes 
it to hurl itself away 
in a confusing manner 
must be as heavy as 
that froma bird alight- 
ing on the plant in search for worms. Ina 
state of nature that instinctive behavior has 
probably been acquired as the only possible 
method of escape from its enemies among 
the birds, many of which are exceedingly 
fond of such delicate morsels as these deli- 
cious, juicy caterpillars. The blackbirds es- 
pecially sometimes appear in large numbers 
and make great havoc among them. The 
indication that a fatal catastrophe is at 
hand is instantly acted upon by the worm, 
which has such imperfect eyes that it can- 
not distinguish forms, but only the differ- 
ence between lighi and darkness, and hence 
does not know a man from a bird. 

But why the rapid vibratory swinging of 
the front half of its body which appears 
upon the slightest disturbance? An ex- 
planation was forced upon me one hot day 
in August as I sat among the cotton plants 
in southern Arkansas, watching these and 
other insects there at work in great abun- 
dance. Among the other insects it has 
many enemies seeking its destruction. For 
example, the large red wasp, eagle-like, 
would seize the worm and fly off bearing 
it away to devour it bodily ; the ants would 
pounce upon it tearing like a pack of blood- 
thirsty wolves; and the ‘soldier bug” 
would pierce it with his sabre-like mouth 
to suck out its vital juices; while the ta- 
china flies were most numerous and active 
of all, watching the worms and darting 
suddenly at their fore parts, which were 
vibrated at every attack, as also when a 
fly lit upon the same leaf. This vibratory 
motion upon the slightest disturbance was 
to ward off and confuse its tiny insect ene- 
mies, but is apparently best adapted against 
the tachina flies which are probably the 
worst of its destroyers. These little black 
imps seem only to be sporting with the 
worms and might be regarded as very inno- 
cent playmates, for one cannot notice that 
they do any immediate harm to the worms. 
But their later history has been well ob- 
served. When the worms have matured 
and are transforming, great numbers die 
and are found to contain maggots which 
have killedthem. These maggots when kept 
and watched are seen to metamorphose into 
those active winged insects the tachina-flies, 
and we have been viewing the sportive pro- 
cedure by which they in turn produce the 
maggots in the caterpillars. The fly dart- 
ing successfully enough to touch the worm 
plants on its skin a very small, adhesive 
white egg which can only be seen by very 
close inspection. This egg yields a little 
sharp-headed maggot which bores from the 
under side of the egg-shell downwards 
through the skin of the worm into the in- 
terior of its body, where, as an internal 
parasite, it lives upon the less vital parts 
until nearly grown, when it destroys some 
of the more essential tissues, and the worm 
is thus killed while the maggot has a grand 
final feast and then transforms itself into 
the angelic condition of a tachina-fly, which 
to the worm is an angel of death. When 
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the flies were abundant their eggs could be 
seen on the majority of the larger worms. 
One fly which I captured alive and placed 
in a bottle with a worm, put several eggs 
upon it and sometimes two, three or four 
eggs could be found on a single one of the 
worms seen on the plants. 

Now, why did the worm vibrate only the 
fore half of its body? Because this is the 
part which the fly darted at and put its 
eggs upon. Why did the fly aim only at 
the front region of the worm? Because 
the insect, or its egg, or the irritating 
young maggot, if on the hind half of the 
body would receive a blow from the worm, 
which can thus strike back upon itself with 
its hard head, but it has no means of re- 
moving the egg or the maggot from over 
the fore part of its body ; and this is the 
vulnerable point which the fly instinctively 
aims at, although it is more active and 
harder to hit than the hinder parts. 

Thus intimate study into the details of 
any insect’s career in all its complex rela- 
tions should enable us to discover and un- 
derstand many curious facts concerning it. 

But we must leave the field of warfare 
in which the insect struggles for existence 
while attacked by numerous external ene- 
mies and internal parasites to glance at the 
other phases of its life. 

The question ‘‘ Whence come these myri- 
ads of worms?’’ has long been asked by 
the planters. By very close search they 
are found of different sizes and ages from 
time to time, but while young and small 
they remain concealed under the foliage 
gnawing small spots from its under sur- 
face. These light patches always indicate 
that the young worms have appeared. 

It is a much more difficult task to find 
the very minute, flattened somewhat, ap- 
ple-shaped eggs, smaller than the head of 
a pin, whence the youngest worms are seen 
to hatch out; but a trained observer can 
discover them quickly whenever they ex- 
ist, and can also tell a good egg from a 
bad one by its color and degree of trans- 
parency, or see if it contains a young cater- 
pillar or a young parasite, for strange to 
say even these tiny eggs are often infested. 
An insect of almost microscopic dimensions 
inserts its own egg inside these other eggs, 
and the former yields a maggot which eats 
the embryo caterpillar in its shell. 

As the normal end of the egg is the be- 
ginning of the worm, so the latter changes 
into a different shape, known as the pupa 
form, which it takes on after rolling itself 
up in a leaf and stripping off the entire 
skin from its body, which gets a hard outer 
surface. In this condition it lies dormant 
to transform into a moth or miller, resem- 
bling some of our common so-called ‘‘ can- 
dte-flies.”’ Like them it often enters houses 
in the night, being attracted by the light. 
Indeed, at times when they were swarming 
near the Alabama River, I have seen over 
a hundred enter an open window in a sin- 
gle evening ; and the great electric lights 
at the Exposition Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., 
became surrounded and covered by swarms, 
often a quart of the dead moths accumu- 
lating in the globe of each burner in a 
single evening, while the ground beneath 
would be littered with the killed and 
wounded. 

The moths fly to fresh fields to lay their 
eggs, whence new worms develop, and thus 
several generations of moths and worms 
successively appear during the year, al- 
though the broods generally do not become 
notably large or destructive until the latter 
part of the season. Then they often strip 
all the foliage from the cotton over a large 
part of the South, preventing a portion of 
the crop from maturing, and their filth 
somewhat impairs much that is already 
perfected. Often they take that propor- 
tion of the crop which the planter should 
clear above his expenses or much more, 
and this has become a great discourage- 
ment over extensive regions which are 
regularly afflicted. During the past au- 
tumn the cotton of the entire South was 
stripped completely of its leaves from the 
Gulf to Kentucky. 

Although this pest is a very old one, its 
depredations in recent years have become 
worse and worse until a war against it be- 
came necessary and the leading planters 
now systematically apply poison on their 
plants to kill the insects which attack 
them. But not a few are too indolent or 
religious to adopt this practice, which pays 
well when properly done. As one indi- 
vidual of a certain class represenfing ‘‘ the 
salt of the earth’’ expressed it: ‘‘The 
worms are sent upon us and we must sub- 
mit; if we fight them we are flying in the 
face of the Almighty and he will make it 
worse for us. We can’t beat Him.”’ Such 
people may never learn that only those are 
helped who help themselves and that poi- 


soning might be an improvement on idle 
prayer. 

The early methods of sifting on powder 
poison by hand or applying it mixed with 
water sprinkled on by watering-pots have 
become largely superseded by the method 
of hauling the poison liquid in a barrel 
having a force-pump with one or more 
nozzles to throw a great broadcast spray 
over several rows at one drive through the 
field. But this process will now give way 
to that of poisoning the under surfaces of 
the foliage where the young worms start 
and where the poison will not be washed 
off by each rain. Professor Riley has long 
advocated this plan, and recent inventions 
have now solved the difficulties of the 
problem in practical working machines for 
this purpose, with capacity to do the work 
in a more wholesale manner than hereto- 
fore, poisoning the under surfaces of from 
a dozen to twenty rows at each drive and 
at a minimum cost of machinery, poison 
and labor, W. 8. BARNARD. 


Two letters at present to be encountered 
as the signature to articles in various En- 
glish periodicals and newspapers may pos- 
sibly be intended to hold the slang meaning 
attaching to them both in England and 
America—‘‘O. K.,’’ representing the un- 
common felicity and generally extraordi- 
nary degree of ease enjoyed by the exile in 
Siberia. ‘‘O. K.” is announced to be a 
Russian and supposed to be a woman, and 
her chief business at present is to extol 
Russian methods and incidentally Siberia, 
which she paints in such alluring colors 
that the tide of emigration will undoubt- 
edly turn immediately in that direction. 
Curiously enough her eulogy is supple- 
mented and all its points justified by a 
recent book from the Rev. Henry Lansdell, 
a missionary who journeyed through Sibe- 
ria visiting prisons, mines and hospitals, 
and whose report gives the lie to every 
statement hitherto made by travelers. The 
knout is a myth and work in the mines so 
much a luxury that ‘‘compulsory idleness 
is one of the punishments inflicted on 
prisoners,’’ their greatest complaint being 
that they have nothing todo. The Polish 
exiles especially were found ‘surrounded 
by small comforts, such as Polish books, 
eau de cologne and cigarettes,’’ and to be 
the. recipients of constant affectionate at- 
tentions from their Russian jailors. Inte- 
resting as this long journey over more than 
eight thousand miles of country is, Russian 
methods are too well known to admit of 
the acceptance of half the pleasing testi- 
mony as to their guilelessness and hu- 
manity and the general sense of sweetness 
and light which we instantly recognize as 
the atmosphere about all Russians. Only 
in the last century a great Empress of 
Russia rode in state through waste and 
desolate steppes, finding busy villages and 
joyous peasants at every stopping-place, 
and it was long before the world knew 
that her ministers had arranged before- 
hand for the mise en scene and that a large 
company of excellent comedians formed 
part of her own cortege. History repeats 
itself, and Mr. Lansdell being accepted as 
the representative of England, and thus of 
an opinion dreaded and to be hoodwinked 
if possible, has simply shared the old ex- 
perience and thus borne unwitting testi- 
mony to the quality, extent and perpetuity 
of Russian cunning. 


MESMERISM or psychical magnetism is 
one of those subjects which always has a 
strong attraction for many minds. To these 
it will be interesting to have a summary of 
the latest researches on this subject by men 
of science. At the head of these investiga- 
tors is Professor Heidenhain, of Breslau. 
He does not like the words ‘‘ mesmerism ”’ 
or ‘“‘hypnotism,’’ and suggests as more cor- 
rect the phrase ‘‘experimental catalepsy.”? 
Nor does he think that any ‘‘ magnetiseur”’ 
is needed, as purely physical agents can 
induce this condition, as warmth or elec- 
tricity. Many common states of mind he 
explains as really those brought about 
by this strange influence. Thus the mental 
dullness experienced on listening to the 
ticking of a clock or other monotonous 
sound, and the sleepiness produced by sit- 
ting near a warm stove are approximations 
to mesmeric sleep. The most curious result 
he has reached is that in certain persons 
lightly stroking the right side of the fore- 
head and the right temple will produce com- 
plete color-blindness in the left eye, so that 
the brightest tints appear of a dull gray, 
while the perception of light remains as 
strong asever. This extraordinary obser- 
vation overturns the theory of Helmholtz, 
that color-blindness arises from the absence 
of certain fibres of the nerve of the eye. 
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MARKETING—BEEF. 

So far as nutritious quality is concerned 
beef and mutton are in the same rank, mut- 
ton being considered by dieticians slightly 
more digestible. But beef having a less 
positive and pronounced flavor will always 
be the more popular of the two, and justly, 
every scrap of a piece of beef being usable, 
while in mutton the fat must as a rule be 
rejected for any purpose but soap-grease. 
To choose beef judiciously is therefore the 
first essential point in marketing, and a few 
simple rules cover the ground of quality. 

Steer or heifer beef, otherwise young 
beef, has a fine grain, is firm in texture and 
with a yellowish-white, almost creamy 
white fat. The suet will be perfectly dry, 
crumble very easily, and be almost entirely 
free from fibre. The color on first cutting 
will be a dark, changing after a few min- 
utes’ exposure to the air to a bright, clear 
red, and there will also be a juicy appear- 
ance. 

In old beef from either cows or oxen both 
flesh and fat will be darker, much coarser 
in fibre, and decidedly dry as compared 
with young beef. 

In all cases, whether young or old, the 
meat should be hung as long as possible be- 
fore using, all beef, no matter how well fed, 
being tougher a day or two after killing 
than at any other time. Directly after kill- 
ing, that is before the flesh has cooled and 
rigor mortis begun, the flesh will be tender, 
but this stage quickly passes, and from 
three days to a fortnight are then necessary 
to insure the proper condition for eating. 

Each side of beef is divided into two 
parts, the fore and hind quarters, and these 
again into cuts of various shapes, and un- 
fortunately also of varying names, the Bos- 
ton market having several cuts unknown to 
those of New York and Philadelphia, the 
latter city dividing her variations almost 
equally between the other two. 

The hind quarter contains loin, rump, 
round, fillet or tenderloin, leg and flank, the 
loin including the tenderloin, a small part of 
of which runs back into the rump. The 
loin is cut usually into steaks and roasts, a 
sirloin being cut from eight to twenty 
pounds as the purchaser may desire, the 
amount of flank left on determining the 
price. This flank is useless save for corning 
as a ‘’ plate piece,’ that is, one from which 
the bones can be removed after boiling and 
the whole pressed till cold. If roasted, it 
simply dries up and is uneatable, and it is 
wiser to have it cut off and pay a few cents 
more on the pound for what is left, rather 
than take what must in any case be rejected. 

Rib-roasts are next best to a sirloin, the 
first five ribs being considered the choicest 
cut, though for the average family three 
will be sufficient for a roast. The ribs can 
be removed and used in making stock and 
the meat rolled and skewered securely, in 
which form it is much more easily carved. 
The other ribs are also used, but the meat 
though well-flavored is tough, and stewing 
or braising the only modes of making it 
really tender. The same remark applies to 
the numerous cuts from the fore quarter, 
which is used chiefly for corning, the price 
being much lower than for the hind quarter 
cuts, 

Steaks are probably more in demand than 
any other form of beef. In buying either 
rump, round or tenderloin it must be re- 
membered that as they are almost clear 
meat a less amount will be required than of 
sirloin or porter-house, only a small part 
of which can be eaten. Never allow a round 
steak to be cut with the grain. It curls up 
when broiled, and is tough and unsatisfac- 
tory. Cut across the grain it costs from 
four to eight cents more a pound, but is 
worth the difference in price, as none need 
then be rejected. Let it be remembered 
also that the third cut of the round is the 
best and juiciest steak. The top is tender 
and the bottom tough. Where both are cut 
as one slice the price ranges from fourteen 
to eighteen cents a pound ; if the bottom is 
removed, from eighteen to twenty. ~ It is 
cheaper to buy the whole cut, using the 
lower part for a stew and the upper as steak. 
There is more real nourishment in a pound 
of good rump or round steak than in three 
of tenderloin, which, though exceedingly 
tender and soft, has almost no flavor, and 
ranges from thirty cents toa dollara pound. 

Sirloin is best liked, as it includes a por- 
tion of tenderloin, and the price of this 

is from twenty-five to thirty-five cents per 
pound. In all cases it is better to trim off 
every superfluous bit of bone or gristle and 
add it to the stock pot. A diagram will be 
of the greatest assistance in understanding 
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cuts, and very faithful ones will be found in 
several of the larger cook books, notably 
Miss Parloa’s latest one, in which methods 
of cutting in three of the principal cities are 
given. A study of this, and a little patience 
in watching and questioning the butcher, 
will soon convert the most inexperienced 
housekeeper into an accomplished marketer, 
the easiest way of learning, however, being 
two or three expeditions in the company of 
one who has already learned through expe- 
rience and can give all the special informa- 
tion dependent upon locality, modes of cut- 
ting prevalent there, and, it may be added, 
the special weaknesses of butchers and 
marketmen at that particular point. 

WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 

Clam Soup. 

Larded Venison. Parsnip Fritters 
Boiled Potatoes. Tomato Scallop. 
Wine Jelly with whipped cream. 

Coffee. 

CLAM SOUP. 

Fifty clams hard or soft, boiled in a quart of 
water one hour. Take out and chop fine. Add 
to the clam broth one quart of hot milk, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper and one of salt. It will 
be necessary to taste however, as some clams 
are salter than others. Rub one tablespoonful 
of butter to a cream with two of flour ; add the 
hot broth till it pours easily, and mix with the 
milk and chopped clams, boiling all together 
for five minutes. If the clams themselves are 
disliked strain the soup through a sieve or co- 
lander. Serve with toasted crackers. 

LARDED VENISON. 

Trim whatever may be left of the roast haunch 
into a neat shape ; cut very small strips of salt 
pork, make incisions in the venison with a 
sharp, narrow-bladed knife and fill each with a 
lardoon. Put ina dripping-pan, pour over it 
whatever gravy is left, or if there is none a cup 
of boiling water in which a tablespoonful of 
butter has been dissolved. Cover it closely 
with another pan of the same size and bake or 
steam in the oven for an hour. In the mean- 
time just cover all the trimmings with cold 
water, add half an onion, and boil till reduced 
to half; strain, and to a half pint, which should 
be about the amount left, add a tablespoonful of 
currant jelly, one of tomato catsup and two of 
claret, with half a teaspoonful of salt and half a 
saltspoonful of pepper; thicken with an even 
tablespoonful of browned flour stirred smooth in 
a little cold water, and baste the meat with it 
during the last half hour. Serve on a hot plat- 

. ter and strain the gravy into a gravy-boat. The 
venison will seem to have been stewed rather 
than roasted, and ‘will be found excellent. A 
cold leg of mutton can be trimmed and treated 
in precisely the sante manner. 

PARSNIP FRITTERS. 

Three large parsnips washed, boiled till soft, 
which will require about two hours. Scrape 
and mash fine, picking out all strings and lumps. 
Add two beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk and two of sifted flour ; an even teaspoon- 
ful of salt and quarter of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper. Mix thoroughly, make into smail, flat 
cakes and fry brown in sweet dripping. 

BOILED POTATOES. 
As per rule in Number One of paper. 
TOMATO SCALLOP. 

One can of tomatoes, one large cup of bread 
or cracker crumbs, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful 
of pepper mixed together. Butter a pudding 
dish holding three pints; put a layer of tomato 
and one of crumbs and sprinkle in part of the 
salt and sugar ; fill the dish in this way, ending 
with crumbs ; dot them with bits of butter and 
bake in a hot oven covering them till bubbling 
hot, then allowing them to brown. 

WINE JELLY WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 

Materials.—One package of gelatine soaked 
for two hours in half a pint of cold water; two 
cups of white wine or pale sherry; one pint 
of granulated sugar; juice and grated peel of 
one lemon ; one pint of boiling water. Put the 
soaked gelatine, sugar, water and lemon to- 
gether and bring to boiling point. Remove 
from fire ; add the wine, and strain all through 
a gauze wire strainer into a mould. This had 
better be one with a tube in the centre, and 
should be wet with cold water before using. 
Leave in the mould till just before it is required, 
then dip for a moment in hot water and turn 
out carefully. Take half a pint of rich cream ; 
sweeten slightly with two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and whip to a froth in a whip- 
churn. Fill up the hollow with this, or if the 
jelly is solid, pile the cream lightly around the 
base. A few drops of vanilla may have been 
added if desired, but the jelly gives all the 
flavor required. If wine is objected to, use a 
pint of boiling water in its place, and the juice 
of three or four lemons with the grated rind 
of one. 


Famovs libraries abroad are changing 
hands in all directions. The Duke of 
Hamilton parts not only with library, but 
with the remarkable collection of pictures, 
statues and bric-a-brac, which includes pic- 
tures by Botticelli, Durer and Titian, Ru- 
bens’s “ Loves of the Centaurs”’ and ‘‘ Dan- 
iel in the Lions’ Den,”’ with Velasquez’s 
portrait of Philip IV. No reason is given 
for the sacrifice. 





HOME HORTICULTURE. 


Evireosy- - - - - + + + + F.A. Benson 
HEATING CASES AND PROPAGATING 
BOXES. 

Tue amateur horticulturist who has no 
hot-bed frequently feels the need of one, 
as there are many plants difficult to start 
without bottom heat. We will describe 
some heating cases which offer excellent 
facilities for striking cuttings, raising seeds 
and bringing to rapid growth plants that 
are well established. A case may be made 
at home; it will be found the most 
convenient of the following dimensions : 
The form should be that of a double cube, 
twelve inches high and wide, and eighteen 
inches long. A concealed tank of zinc, 
filled with hot water will circulate and re- 
tain the heat from twelve to twenty-four 
hours without changing the water. No 
lamp or extra heat need be used. These 
cases are so cleanly as to be unobjection- 
able, while they can be made, with a little 
knowledge of decorative art, very orna- 
mental pieces for the drawing or sitting- 
room. The whole framework should be 
formed of wood, and the sides and top 
composed each of a pane of glass fitted 
into the frame. One side must be arranged * 
to slide out, that it may be convenient to 
place ‘plants within and for cleaning the 
glass. The top should be movable and 
held by hinges, as it will have to be occa- 
sionally lifted to afford ventilation. When 
the plants are blooming the whole side 
may be left open throughout the day. The 
woodwork can be of walnut, oak or simply 
painted pine. 

Galvanized iron propagating boxes are 
frequently to be found for sale in horticul- 
tural shops. The best are three feet long 
by two in width. A shallow boiler the size 
of the bottom is fitted in each case; it is 
filled with water and heated by a lamp 
flame or gas jet beneath. The top is of 
glass, and may be raised whenever fresh 
airisrequircd. A thermometer should hang 
inside. This is a most useful and simple 
arrangement in which to propagate suc- 
cessfully. The heat can be brought up as 
high as desirable, and the person using it 
will find himself in possession of a minia- 
ture conservatory wherein all the myste- 
ries of propagation can be conveniently 
observed. Both heat and moisture are re- 
quired for propagation ; a greater bottom 
heat than surface heat is needed. A tran- 
quil atmosphere is also desirable for suc- 
cess. If the heating case is used in a room 
where the temperature is mild no glass cov- 
ering will be necessary. If pots are used 
in these little cases they should not be over 
two inches in diameter. In spring, which 
is the season that artificial heat will be 
most requisite, the zinc reservoirs of the 
propagating boxes must be filled night and 
morning. In cases like the one first de- 
scribed boiling water must be used, when 
the temperature in the case when closed 
will be from 60° to 759, 

Another useful case may be made out of 
an old tea chest, which should be cut down 
one-third ; fit into it a zine pan from four 
to five inches in depth, to hold water. Over 
the top place a large pane of glass. In such 
a box a considerable number of cuttings 
may be raised with little trouble. The glass 
top should be hinged on. 

SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS. 

It is frequently asserted by amateurs that 
a knack or witchery is requisite to be suc- 
cessful with house plants which they do 
not possess. There are many persons who 
apparently take little pains with their win- 
dow gardens, yet whose plants thrive ex- 
cellently and bloom throughout the season, 
while with others, who are continually fuss- 
ing over the growth in their windows, and 
perchance coddling it too persistently, the 
result will be yellow leaves and never a 
flower. It is well to remember that housed 
plants are very much like infants—they are 
entirely dependent for their well being upon 
the judicious care of those who nurse them. 
Ladies very often fill their windows with 
fine plants and then consign these to the 
tender mercies of the parlor maid, with in- 
structions to water occasionally, and possi- 
bly to give thema breath of fresh air once 
in a while. As a matter of course the poor 
things will become sickly and pine away, 
when their owner will wonder ‘‘ what ails 
them,’’ and probably declare she ‘‘has not 
the gift of making plants grow.”’ Now 
common sense, careful judgment and only 
‘a little attention is requisite to have win- 
dows full of bloom and stands covered 
with healthy, thrifty plants. Those who do 
not love them well enough, however, to 
to give them personal care need not expect 
to keep them in first-rate condition. 


Do not expect too much of plants. You 
may purchase one that is just entering upon 
its season of rest, when nature requires it 
to remain dormant. If it shows no incli- 
nation to put forth new shoots all there is 
to be done is to keep it clean and water it 
moderately. During its period of rest the 
plant needs much less water than when it is 
active. Frequently plants are purchased just 
as their foliage is at maturity, when within 
a short time they will wither and droop. 
This is particularly the case with maiden 
hair ferns, which are the finest just before 
their fronds shrivel. A lady brought toa 
florist the other day the most pitiable look- 
ing adiantum, which she had purchased 
but a week before, when its quivering, 
wiry stems hung luxuriant with rich, green, 
lacey foliage. She indignantly inquired if 
‘‘that was the kind of plants he kept.’’ 
Like many others selecting adiantums she 
had picked one out for its beauty, when 
just at its full maturity. Very soon its 
leaves began to turn, when it drooped, and 
certainly presented a most dejected appear- 
ance. Had its owner but cut off the limp 
fronds and bore patiently with her fern in 
a few weeks it would again have uncurled 
fresh fans of foliage to tremble with every 
wave of air. 

Fresh air and moisture all plants must 
have, and the majority of them will not 
thrive without light and sunshine. House 
plants are usually kept too warm. A tem- 
perature from 55° to 70° is better than 
warmer for the varieties generally culti- 
vated in windows. Give them air, but 
never expose to a draught, which is disas- 
trous. If fresh air can be admitted from 
an adjoining room it is safer than to open 
the window at the top. Never lift them 
from the bottom in winter. As a rule house 
plants suffer from lack of moisture in the 
atmosphere ; this is especially true where 
there is furnace heat and gaslight. It is a 
very good plan to set pans of water on the 
plant stand, and to fill the vases in the 
room with water. This makes a healthier 
atmosphere for people as well as plants. It 
is often the case that the only person in the 
house who will have blossoms on her plants 
will be the cook, whose windows will be 
gay with roses and geraniums, because the 
steam from the boiler and kettles will pro- 
vide the desirable moisture. 

It is an injurious habit to pass among 
the plants daily with a watering pot and 
drown them out. The best guide to their 
demands in this matter is the soil, which 
should be thoroughly wet when dry. 
Watering should not then be repeated until 
the indications are that the plant is thirsty. 
But be quick to respond when there is the 
signal, for a day of drought will set back 
growth and bloom. The water used should 
be of the temperature of the room, other- 
wise the plant will be chilled. 

It is highly important to keep the foliage 
of plants clean, not alone for their beauty 
but their health’s sake. Wash the leaves 
inside, as well as outside, as often as they 
are dusty. A soft sponge and tepid water 
are the best for this purpose. To polishivy 
leaves, or those of palms and rubber trees, 
use soft tissue paper. It will make them 
like satin. Every day pick off any dead 
leaves or twigs, as these but interfere with 
the strength of those alive. Blossoms 
should not be left on too long ; they pre- 
vent others from forming in perfection. 
Never permit bloom to wither on the stem. 
Newspapers may be pinned about plants 
when rooms are swept to protect them 
from the dust. They can be shielded from 
the cold in this way if the fires get down 
on occasions of severe nights. 

Stirring up the soil in pots will contribute 
to the well being of plants. Care should 
be taken not to dig down too deep and 
wound the roots. All blooming plants re- 
quire sunlight; nearly all foliage plants 
will spindle and grow ‘‘white-livered” 
without this great invigorator. It may be 
readily determined when plants need more 
light, as they become ‘‘drawn’’—a term 
used by horticulturists to denote the length- 
ening of stems seeking light. 





THE Swiss preparatory schools have long 
been lauded by the advocates of the indus- 
trial system, but in the report for 1881, 
written by Professor Raubert of the Zurich 
Polytechnic School, a decidedly different 
impression is given. He complains that 
the candidates for that school have had a 
very one-sided training, that they cannot 
write an essay on any given subject and 
have read but little. In a class of seven- 
teen only one had heard of Franklin; 
Goethe was sat down as a chemist, and 
an English pupil said he had heard of 
Shakspeare but did not know who he was. 
M. Raubert begs for a radical change in 
preparatory courses. 
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DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 


“American women do not dress well as a 
rule; they only dress expensively. They are 
the slaves of milliners.’”-—London Truth. 

THE author of this verdict in Truth is an 
extremely clever man, who years ago visited 
the United States, and who since then has 
met many American women in England 
and on the Continent. The opinion of such 
‘a chiel’’ once ‘‘amang us’’ and always 
“takin’ notes’”’ for the benefit of the uni- 
verse is worth consideration. But first I 
am prompted to ask, do any women dress 
well ‘‘as a rule ?”’ and I confess that so far 
as my observation goes they certainly do 
not. I have never visited Japan, the most 
artistic nation in the world, and therefore 
do not know how far its art has permeated 
the people and influenced personal adorn- 
ment, but in civilized Europe it cannot 
truthfully be said that the women are well 
dressed ‘‘as a rule.’’ Propiiety and pic- 
turesqueness of costume can only be found 
among the peasantry of the continent. 
When we approach the middle classes or 
enter the portals of ‘‘society’’ we leave all 
hope behind. There are many charming 
exceptions to the rule, but the rule is bad 
taste. Because France is to-day the stand- 
ard in feminine taste, an idea prevails here 
that all French women dress well. There 
never was a greater delusion. I’ve seen 
numberless dowdies at ministerial balls 
and elsewhere, and French men are vastly 
behind the English in style and tailoring. 
Their cravats are distracting, polka spots 
being an epidemic ; and it is rare to find 
them well ‘‘gotten up”’ during the day. At 
afternoon entertainments actors in private 
dress always array themselves in swallow- 
tails and white kid gloves, sometimes wear- 
ing white and sometimes black neckties, a 
hybrid style that is largely followed in this 
country. The ladies appear in dinner or 
full toilets, and the effect is queerly pro- 
miscuous, particularly in the glare of day- 
light. 

Do English women dress better than 
their neighbors? I think I hear a cry from 
“Our CONTINENT’ making the ~welkin 
ring—if the welkin ever does ring—*‘ Perish 
the thought! They are the worst dressed 
women in the world. They put on hideous 
colors; they’ve not the slightest idea of 
style ; they are careless about their gloves, 
and they are badly shod. Their feet are 
enormous.’’ The average German woman 
dresses no better than the average English 
woman, and the wholesale abuse showered 
on our cousins proves the old adage: it is 
useless for a dog to go in for character after 
he has been given a bad name. There are 
English women and English women. There 
is the lower middle class woman and the 
hopeless high class dowager, both of whom 
look like animated rag-bags gone mad. 
Their sense of color is limited to a frenzy 
for bright purple in gown or bonnet and 
green gloves. They may be seen in the 
merry month of July walking or driving 
about London in white muslin and seal- 
skin sacques. The name of these beings is 
legion, but there is a reverse to the medal. 
A very great change has come over Eng- 
lish society within ten years. Before then 
Paris might have been at the antipodes so 
far as its influence was felt across the 
Channel. Now there are no better dressed 
women in the world than many of the lead- 
ere of English society. The professional 
beauty has been obliged to live up to her 
reputation, and although it is poetical 
license to declare that ‘‘ beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most,’’ every woman in the 
depths of her own consciousness knows how 
dependent she is upon clothes for her ef- 
fects. In cultivating a taste for selfish 
purposes the professional beauty has been 
a benefactor to society. So too has the 
Princess of Wales, whose style, however, 
is somewhat stiff. Nowhere in the world 
can so many handsome, tasteful women be 
seen as in London during the season. Of 
course some are foreigners, and Americans 
are generally among the most attractive, 
and it must be remembered that the Brit- 
ish Kingdom sends its fairest flowers to 
town at that time; but the fact remains 
that many English women know how to 
dress ‘well. Nor is it true that small feet 
are an American monopoly. The model of 
Lady Holland’s foot is one of the attrac- 
tractions of Holland House. She is not 
alone in her beauty. English women have 
been careless in the matter of shoes, and 
shoes make a deal of difference in the ap- 
pearance of feet. 

What I like in the English is that they 
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can’t be bullied out of their convictions. 
Morris, Rosetti, Ruskin begin a crusade 
against the Philistines, against stupid ugli- 
ness, against blind adoration of convention- 
ality. Women join their ranks and attempt 
to make poetry out of millinery. Some of 
their efforts are very ridiculous, but out of 
these efforts have come Gainesboro’ hats 
and charming costumes, making the wearers 
look like fascinating old pictures instead of 
fashion plates. For the first time England 
is exercising an influence upon France. 
Estheticism includes too much beauty to 
be ignored, and Parisian modistes are tak- 
ing lessuns of their despised neighbors. If 
I were asked which women to-day had the 
more taste in dress, American or English, 
I should say the English, because they are 
beginning to think, and are striving to be 
individual. In the chaff of affectation 
there is the grain of an honest ideal. | 


NOTES ON DRESS. 


SILVER bracelets, combs, brooches, buckles 
and slides are popular. 

Rubies, emeralds, sapphires or tinted pearls 
set in a row and surrounded by medium-sized 
brilliant cut diamonds form the latest marquese 
ring. 

The buttercup is copied in artificial flowers, 
printed goods, and in ornaments. 

The short paletot, the English jacket and the 
American long, tight sacque are the first forms 
of spring wraps. They are made up in light 
cloths and cheviots in pale drab, écru, gray 
shades and mixtures, dark brown, dark blue and 
black. 

Panier draperies will be used on early spring 
costumes of ceremony, but they are not seen on 
the first utility suits and fatigue costumes. 

The largest wholesale orders have been for 
polka-dotted fabrics of all kinds. 

Woolen shepherds’ plaids come in fancy 
checks. 

A leading wholesale millinery house brings 
out no less than forty different shapes of hats 
and bonnets this spring. 

Among the colors that appear in millinery 
goods—and their name is legion—is the old ma- 
genta, under the name of Tyrian purple. 

The rough-and-ready straws have appeared in 
black, white, colored and variegated braids. 

Leading milliners say that large bonnets will 
be in demand for street wear, but for dressy 
toilets medium and smaller bonnets only will be 
worn. There is no telling, however, what direc- 
tion fashion will take. 

The box-pleated blouse, in fashion for years, 
seems more popular than ever. 

Pompons will be more worn this season tha: 
any other feather. Almost every Paris bonnet 
up to date has among its trimmings a pompon 
of ostrich tips with heron aigrettes. Hats will 
be trimmed with long curled ostrich plumes in 
colors to match or contrast with the other trim- 
mings. 

A few paragon chip bonnets are seen among 
the varieties of braids. 

Flat hand satchels of plush, velvet and Rus- 
sian leather have monograms on the upper side 
in skeleton letters of silver. 

As yet the Tuscan and Italian straw hats and 
bonnets have not been largely imported, but the 
great beauty of the Tuscan and the flexibility 
and becomingness of the Leghorn flat recom- 
mend them. 

Jet will be in high favor both in millinery and 
dress-making. It is greatly improved, and 
makes a finer trimming than formerly. 

Bayadere stripes are revived in silk and wool 
novelties with serge effects. These will form 
skirts of costumes, the basques and overdresses 
being of serge-woven silk and wool stuff to 
which the name of satiline is given. 

Silk Jersey webbing for corsages comes in all 
shades of color to match the new goods. 

Curtains of Oriental gauze broché and em- 
broidery come in colors to match the Oriental 
carpets. Other gauze broché curtains match 
the Wiltons, moquettes and Axminsters. The 
manufacture is French. 

Color is employed in decorative effects for bed- 
covering and pillow shams. Lace is introduced, 
but color is the prominent feature. Coverlets of 
antique lace inserting and edgings have bands, 
blocks and bars of satin in various colors inter- 
vening. The pillow shams come in sets to 
match the coverlets. Other antique lace cover- 
lets have linings of red, blue and green satin in 
degradé shades as well as in pure tones. 

The costliest piece of lace in this country, if 
not in the world, is seen at A. T. Stewart’s. It 
consists of a flounce five yards long and a yard 
and a quarter in width of the finest Brussels 
point ever made. Intended for the ex-Empress 
Eugenie, it cost $20,000 a yard, or $100,000 for 
the entire flounce or dress. Of course it is not 
intended to be cut. 

The handsomest blankets are those from, Cali- 
fornia. They are rose blankets with pale tinted 
borders, are soft, very large and cost from $15 
to $50 a pair. 

The new caricatures of esthetic fashions show 
that the polka dot rage has reached the Anglo 
maniacs. 

The esthetic arrangement of hair demands a 
very small knot low in the nape of the neck and 
a much frizzled outstanding bang casting the 
eyes and eyebrows into deep shadow. Modifica- 
tions of this style are seen in what is called the 
** best society” in New York, 
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A LITTLE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 





I suPPOSE every scholar in District No. 3 
was standing on the bridge that afternoon, 
Not that there were many of them after 
all—not more than a dozen perhaps, but 
they were all on the bridge ; and this was 
the way it happened: Agnes Lowe looked 
so down-hearted as she left the school- 
room that Frank Morrison, who never 
could bear to see anything unhappy from 
a girl to a kitten, had proposed a run down 
to the bridge to see the ice ‘‘go out,’’ for 
the river was breaking up for the spring. 
Now it happened Frank was the hero of 
the school, not so much, I dare say, because 
he was much the best scholar in it as be- 
cause he was the best skater, the best 
swimmer and, to tell you the truth, the 
best boy not only in the school but in the 
village. So Isabella Stillman said she 
would like to go too, and after that every- 
body wanted to go, down to poor Jamie 
West who was an idiot, but who was always 
treated kindly by the children, because 
Frank said it would be a shame and dis- 
grace not to be kind to him. 

I really must tell you why Agnes Lowe 
looked so down-hearted before we go any 
farther. The scholars had had a spelling 
and defining match that afternoon. When 
the teacher’s ruler came down on the desk 
with such a thump, and she said in such a 
terrible voice, ‘‘Scholars, attention! books 
aside! rise! choose sides !’? Agnes always 
was frightened, and by the time the sides 
were chosen she had almost forgotten her 
lesson, though she had studied it diligently. 

‘*Knight-errant,’? demanded the teacher 
of her in a sharp, cross voice. 

Agnes thought the teacher was always 
cross, but I know all about it, and the 
truth is she was only nervous and tired. 

“*K-n-i-g-h-t knight, e-r er, knight-er, 
r-a-n-t rant—knight-errant,’’ spelled Agnes 
very slowly in a low voice, and then paused 
and began to blush. 

Isabella Stillman on the opposite side, 
looking very trim and composed with her 
long light braids and clean starched apron, 
had already opened her lips eagerly to give 
the definition when Agnes went on pain- 
fully: ‘‘One—who—is—brave and gene- 
rous’’— 

“*K-n-i-g-h-t knight, e-r er, knight-er, 
r-a-n-t rant—knight-errant,’’ spelled Isa- 
bella, quickly interrupting in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice—‘‘A knight who traveled in 
search of adventures for the purpose of 
exhibiting military skill, prowess and gene- 
rosity.”’ She spoke so rapidly that every- 
body admired her very much. 

“Right !’’ said the teacher wearily, and 
not paying much attention, for her head 
ached. ‘Choose one for your side.”’ 

Agnes looked as if she was going to cry. 

‘“*T would rather not choose if you don’t 
mind,”’ said Frank Morrison, who stood at 
the head of Isabella’s side. ‘‘I think Agnes 
would have given the definition if she had 
had time.”’ 

‘** Let me see,’’ said the teacher. 
her idea was right as far as it went. 
may choose or not, as you like.” 

Isabella frowned, but Frank 
choose, and the result was his side was 
beaten, and Agnes was mortified to hear 
Isabella say that it was all her fault. 

And so it happened that they were all on 
the bridge, and Agnes was shyly keeping 
close by Frank and remembering a defini- 
tion she had once read, though she had 
forgotten the definition in the lesson. It 
was this: ‘‘A man always wants to win a 
game; a gentleman always wants to win 
it fairly.”’ 

The view from the bridge was a fine one. 
The ice came plunging over the dam in 
great masses and sent all the water in the 
little river bubbling and boiling and leap- 
ing on every side, and there was such a 
rush and roar in the ears of the boys and 
girls that they could hardly hear each 
other speak. 

‘Hello, childien !’’ cried the cheerful 
voice of a passing wagoner ; ‘‘you’d better 
get off that bridge; it doesn’t look very 
stiddy.’’ And his horses trotted on round 
a crook in the road and he disappeared. 

‘*T wonder if there is any danger,”’ said 
Frank, leading the way off the bridge. 

Now this bridge was an odd one; it had 
three parts, perhaps because there were so 
many rocks in the river there. There was 
a short span on one side supported on a 
little stone pier, then there was a long 


* Yes, 


You 


did not 


space which seemed more like a bank of 


earth than anything, and then a little 
wooden bridge beyond. The scholars had 
been standing on the wooden bridge and 
they stepped on the bank of earth, all but 
Jamie, who was leaning on the railing, his 
sad and usually wandering eyes fixed in- 
tently on the dashing spray below the dam, 


“Come, Jamie,’’ cried Frank, ‘‘you’d 
better come with us !”’ 

But before he finished the sentence a cry 
of horror broke from all the children. 
Without one minute’s warning the frail 
wooden bridge gave way all at once, and in 
a second more it was swallowed up in the 
hurrying water, as if there never had been 
such a thing. 

Agnes, who was looking straight at 
Frank, saw that he turned perfectly white, 
but without an instant’s hesitation he flung 
off his jacket and dived into the water. 
Isabella shut her eyes and screamed; so 
did some of the others. Agnes stared with 
a face as white as Frank’s. Yes, there was 
Jamie’s head, and there was Frank close 
behind him. Oh, have they gone under 
again? No, there they are. The waters 
have dashed over them again. Oh, oh, oh, 
how thankful we ought to be! They have 
come up again, and Frank has a firm hold 
of Jamie. But it was not very easy swim- 
ming in that fwious water, and Frank 
caught desperately at a projecting rock. 

**Help!’’ he eried. ‘TI can’t hold on 
long, and I can’t swim with him.”’ 

The children were too frightened to know 
what to do. There was no house in sight. 
Agnes looked round in despair. Then she 
remembered the wagoner. All this had 
happened in less than a minute, and per- 
haps he was not out of reach. She ran 
along the road he had taken with her ut- 
most speed. Run, Agnes, run, that dread- 
ful water is tearing away at the rock, and 
Frank is getting exhausted. Round the 
crook in the read Agnes saw the wagoner 
slowly ascending a little hill at some dis- 
tance. Her little feet flew along the ground. 
She called out, ‘*Stop! Stop!’ but her 
voice was faint, and she could not make 
him hear. Hurry, Agnes, hurry? Frank’s 
strength is almost gone. The wagoner is 
almost at the top of the hill, and then his 
horse will begin to trot again, and there 
will be no more hope of overtaking him. 

Isabella had said that very afternoon that 
Agnes was a stupid thing ; but however 
that may be at this moment a bright idea 
came to her. She had a little rubber ball 
in her pocket. The scholars had a fashion 
of playing ball at recess, and Agnes was 
quite skillful. Aim steadily, Agnes. It is 
for life.and death! She gathered all her 
strength and aimed the ball straight at the 
wagoner’s back. It did not hurt him much, 
but he looked round with a sudden excla- 
mation, and he saw the girl waving her 
arms in such distress that he turned his 
horse and trotted back to her. 

‘** Well, little girl, what now ?”’ said he. 

**They’re drowning !’’ Agnes’ white lips 
could barely form the words, but the 
wagoner understood her in an instant, and 
seizing her with one hand he swung her 
over the wheel to a place beside him, and 
then drove his horse at a pace that must 
have astonished that sober animal. 

He passed the crook in the road and saw 
the boy clinging to the 10ck. 

**Quick, children !”’ he called. ‘“‘Shawls, 
tippets, handkerchiefs, everything! Tie 
them together !’’ And in the meantime he 
cut the reins and tied them to the line the 
children made. I suppose so many knots 
were never tied before in five seconds, and 
then they had a line long enough to reach 
the rock. The man tied one end round his 
waist, and telling all the children to hold 
hard atthe other end, plunged into the 
water. A few strong strokes brought him 
to the rock. ‘*Give me the boy and put your 
hand on my shoulder,’’ said the man to 
Frank, who, with his eyes rigid and set, 
seemed not to hear. Frank’s hand had 
stiffened in its hold of Jamie, so that the 
man had to wrench it off. He placed it 
himself on his own shoulder, and in five 
minutes more they were all on shore. 

‘* Wet, isn’t it now ?”’ said Jamie, smiling 
and staring at his clothes. 

It was some time before 
speak. 


Frank could 


** Well then,’ said the man rather gruff- 
ly, perhaps to hide his feelings, “‘ you've 
had what they call a hair-breadth escape. 
Supposing I hadn’t been here! You were 
an idiot yourself not to drop that idiot boy, 
who’s no account to anybody. You couldn't 
save both, but what was the use of both 
drowning ? Tell me that. 

“‘T thought of that,” said Frank, rather 
feebly, ‘‘and I kept thinking that when I 
couldn’t hold him any longer I’d save my- 
self. But then I kept thinking if he wasn’t 
of much account that his mother thought 
the world of him, and I couldn’t let go.” 

Now this happens to be a true story, and 
I hope you will all agree, as the scholars 
did, that though Frank did not display any 
‘* military skill’? he was a very good little 
knight-errant. 

HarrizT E, PArne, 
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TELEPHONTASIA. 


** HELLO !"” 
And a voice, not of earth, seems humming. 
** Hello 1°? 


How familiar old Fate is becoming ! 
No roundabout nonsense to tickle the ear 
With compliments led in verbiage queer ; 
No majesty, rev’rence, milord or monsieur ; 
No mister, no madam, nor even my dear ; 
But just a quaint word from the gutter, 
Coined only for gaming to utter : 
That herald of bliss, 
That precursor of woe, 
With its kick or its kiss, 
Evermore on the go : 
oe Hello ? .J 


But, hold ! 
Would we have the world balk in the traces ? 
Why scold ? 
Even Time is improving his paces. 
His scythe and his glass are no more to be seen; 
There’s ajaunty rig swathing his skeleton lean. 
He will sit for his photograph next I ween 
Astride an electricai mowing-machine ; 
And Fate would be working disaster 
Should she ripen the harvest no faster 
Than when the slow sand 
In the skeleton’s hold 
Kept the world at a stand 
As it sluggishly rolled 
Of old. 


Heigho ! 
Then it means that old Fate is progressing ! 
Just so. 

May we render due thanks for the blessing ; 
May we learn to forgive the rash blunder she made 
When she madiy consented to barter in trade 
Her supple, keen, silent old Damascene blade 
For that plebeian, gutter-born tongue grenade— 

— making humanity shiver 
With its impudent ‘‘stand and deliver !** 
That brick on the fly, 
Ever ready to go 
From the low to the high, 
From the high to the low, 
** Hello !*? 
JOTHAM SAGE, 


REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL WASH- 
IN N. 

—‘* You say,’? I remarked to the old negro 
who drove the hack, ‘‘that you were General 
Washington’s body-servant ?”’ 

*Dat’sso! Dat’s jes so, mossa. I done waited 


"on Washington sence he was so high—no bigger 


’n a small chile.” 

“You know the story then about the cherry 
tree and the hatchet ?”” 

** Know it? Why I was dar on de spot. Iseen 
Mossa Gawge climb de tree atter de cherries, and 


I seen him fling de hatchet at de boys who was 
a stonin’ him. I done chase dem boys off de 
place meself.’’ 

** Do you remember his appearance as a man ? 
What he looked like ?”’ 

** Yes, indeedy. He was a kinder short, chunky 
man ; sorter fat and hearty-lookin’. He had 
chin whiskers and tache and spectacles. 
Mos’ generally he wore a high hat; butI’se seed 
him in a fur cap wid ear-warmers !”’ 

“You were not with him, of course, when he 
crossed the Delaware—when he went across the 
Delaware river ?’’ 

“Wid him? Yes, sir; I was right dar. I was 
not more’n two feet off ’n him as he druv across 
de bridge in his buggy! Dat’s a fac’. I walked 
’long, side de off hind wheel of dat buggy all de 
way. 

** You saw him then when he fought de British 
at Trenton ?’’ ‘i 

**Sho’s you’re born I did! I held Mossa 
Gawge’s coat an’ hat while he fought the British 
at dat werry place. Mossa Gawge clinched him 
and den dey rassled and rassled, and at first he 
frew Mossa Gawge, and den Mossa Gawge flung 
him, and set on him and done hammered him 
till he cried ’nuff! Mossa Gawge won dat fight. 
I seed him wid me own eyes! An’ I come home 
wid him in de kyars !” 

“You weren’t with him though when he shot 
the apple off the boy’s head ?”’ 

‘Who wa’n’t wid him? I wa’n’t? I wasde 
only pusson dar ’ceptin’ one white man. I loaded 
Mossa Gawge’s revolver and han’ed it to him, 
and picked up de apple an’ et it soon as he’d 
knocked it off. Nobody can’t tell dish yer ole 
niggah nuffin ’bout dat circumstance.” 

* You knew all of the General’s relations, too, I 
suppose? Martin Luther and Peter the Hermit 
and the rest ?”? 

“*Knowed um all. Many and many’s de time 
I done waited on de table when Mossa Gawge 
had um to dinner. I remember dem two gem- 
men jes’ ’s well’s if I’d a seen um yesterday. 
Yes, sah ; an’ I druv ’em out often !’’ 

“Pve frequently seen pictures of Washington 
in which he is represented sitting upon a white 
horse. Did he really ride a white horse, or don’t 
you recall the color of his horse ?”’ 

““Why, bress your soul; ’cal! de color ob de 
hoss—’call de color ob it? Do you see dish yer 
nigh hoss dat I’m a drivin’ now, right yer? 
Well, dat’s de werry hoss Mossa Gawge used 
to ride. He lef’ itto me in his will !’”’ 

Just then we reached the station, and I dis- 
mounted from the hack and paid Washington’s 
body-servant for his services. No doubt a longer 
conversation with him would have revealed 
other pew and startling facts relating to the 
Father of His Country. MAX ADELER. 
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Arabella feels that she must do something for the Charity 


Fair, so she paints a plaque. 
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REVENGE. 

Humane Americans have always been dis- 
posed to regard with horror the suggestion that 
the Indians should be exterminated. But even 
so dreadful a policy may come to be preferred 
to civilization of the red men, if civilization is 
going to have such results as are indicated in 
the following paragraph, which we clip from a 
daily paper : 

‘*There is a brass band of fourteen pieces at the 
Sisseton agency, every member of which is a full- 
blooded Sioux Indian. This band has only been or- 

anized two months, and already it plays ‘ Nancy 
* and ‘The Wearing of the Green.’ °’ 

This opens up a prospect which can hardly be 
contemplated without feelings of deep emotion. 
The North American Indian seems to be pre- 
paring to take a terrible revenge for all the 
wrongs that have been heaped upon his race for 
four hundred years. In.his savage state his 
methods of retaliation have been rude and ina 
degree ineffective. He would swoop in upon a 
settlement, massacre a few people, burn some at 
the stake, drive linchpins through others, collect 
tufts of hairand go home. Now, he is preparing 
to organize aboriginal brass bands and to blare 
and to thump “‘ Nancy Lee”’ into the ears of de- 
fenceless white people. He will hire himself to 
serenaders and rend the affrighted air of night 
with E flat horns and bass drums. The hand 
that erst brandished the tomahawk will wield 
the trombone ; the voice that once was heard in 
the war-whoop will scream through a cornet- 
a-piston, with a perpetual tendency to fall below 
pitch ; the arm that drew the deadly bowstring 
will now clash the brazen cymbals. If the 
despised Indian knows himself he is going to 
make us pay for all the blood and tears that our 
persecution of him has cost. We are face to 
face with retribution. The Indian brass band is 
preparing to let itself loose upon an unprotected 
country. 

But it would be most unwise to imagine that 
the malignant hunger of the aborigines for ven- 
geance will stop here. The brass band is but 
one implement for the infliction of woe. The 
hand organ is distinctly within the reach of any 
enterprising copper-colored child of nature ; and 
accordeons are not expensive. Thus the vista 
of misery enlarges. Suppose all the Indian 
boys, as fast as they are civilized and come to 
live among us, begin to learn to play upon the 
flute? What if every Indian girl saves up enough 
wampum and skunk skins to buy herself a par- 
lor organ upon which she can learn to play 
waltzes and Gregorian chants? Suppose every 
Indian mother, filled with implacable hatred of 
the pale face, buys her papoose a fish-horn and 
a drum? These considerations should have 
weight while we are discussing the advisability 


of the policy of extermination. Some of us had 
hoped that as the Indian improved his condition 
he would be desirous to imitate the virtues of 
the whites rather than their vices; but the hu- 
man heart has a natural propensity for evil and 
bass drums. No doubt the Indian bands ulti- 
mately will hold brass band tournaments as the 
white offenders do, and will annually compel 
peaceful villagers to take to the woods till all is 
over. We are going to have woe from this busi- 
ness. Cannot the Great White Father be per- 
suaded to interfere? Authority from him to fill 
a couple of drums with dynamite just before an 
Indian brass band starts a rehearsal would pro- 
bably have a discouraging effect upon the red 
man, and it- might save the country years of 
grief. Max ADELER. 


ESTRAYS. 

—A TEACHER says: ‘‘ In one evening I count- 
ed twenty-seven meteors sittimg on my piazza.’’ 

—THE best description we have ever heard of 
a slow man was, that he was too slow to get out 
of his own way. 

—THERE is a story told of a fine old Cornish 
squire who only drank brandy on two occasions 
—when he had goose for dinner and when he 
had not.—New York Post. 

—By putting an “‘r’”’ in the wrong place a 
Richmond printer made the editor say of a scene 
at the close of a burial, ‘‘ disconsolate fiends 
stood riveted to the sport.’’ 

—THE intelligent compositor left out the let- 
ter din a paragraph about a beautiful actress, 
and informed the public that crows flocked to 
see her wherever she went. 

—ANn Ohio girl sued a man for breach of pro- 
mise, and proved him such a mean scoundrel 
that the jury decided that she ought to pay him 
something for not marrying her. 

—Sarp the leader of the train-robbers as he 
boarded the Pullman car: ‘‘ Don’t disturb the 
passengers, but seize the porter. He’s got all 
the money in the crowd by this time !’’ 

—Two old ladies were sitting before the fire 
engaged in silent thought. Finally one of them 
arose, went to the window, and scanning the 
appearance of nature outside said: ‘‘ Betsy, I 
believe it’s going to rain.’’ ‘‘ No such thing,”’ re- 
turned the other, ‘‘ the sun’s shining and there’s 
not a cloud to be seen.’”’ ‘‘Can’t help that,’’ 
resumed her companion; ‘‘the tin rooster on 
’*Squire Gilbert’s barn is p’intin’ straight toward 
the east, and that’s a sure sign of a storm.” 
Betsy turned as she said this, and looking her 
square in the face with a conservative expres- 
sion, exclaimed : ‘* Lor’ sakes, Jane, how can 
you be so superstitious ?”’— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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lt is duly admired by her esthetic friends. ‘‘Just too lovely,”’ 
etc. It will no doubt sell for a large price. 
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When she goes to the Fair and finds it marked 50 cents 
she is disgusted with this cold unesthetic world. 
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The days pass by; she discovers its price has been lowered 
to 25 cents. Horror and shame fill her esthetic heart to think 
she lives in such an unappreciative world. 
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A few days later she finds she cannot discover it. Well, 
it was a relief; even to sell at 25 cents is better than to 
have it left over. She is passing out when her attention is 
suddenly attracted toward— 

















The ‘‘Grab-Bag ;’’ a nameless horror freezes her blood. A 
gentleman pays 5 cents and draws—her painted plaque! But 
worse still; she hears the lady say, ‘‘ What ! you’ve drawn that 
horrid plaque! It’s too bad! Draw again without paying !”’ 





